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Arturo Toscanini 
March 25, 1867 to January 16, 1957 


Toscanini’s death in New York a few weeks ago severs the last great 
link with Verdi. Toscanini, who played the cello at the Scala for the first 
performance of Otello in 1887, who conducted the chorus and orchestra 
of the Scala at Verdi's funeral, who gave Salzburg a Falstaff worthy to 
place beside its own Mozart operas, served not only Verdi but all 
composers faithfully. 

Those of us who were too young to have been operagoers in the 
great Toscanini days at the Scala (1921-9) or who missed his Bayreuth 
(1930-1) and Salzburg (1935-8) performances do not have to rely on 
hearsay or on re-reading critiques to form an idea of what his operatic 
performances were like. Fortunately he has left us gramophone record- 
ings of several works with which his name will always be linked: Orello 
and Falstaff; Bohéme, of which he conducted the world premiére at 
Turin in 1896; Fidelio, which he conducted at Salzburg with the incom- 
parable Lotte Lehmann; Un Ballo in Maschera, over which he had his 
first big quarrel with the Scala in 1903 following his refusal to grant an 
encore to Zenatello after ‘E scherzo od é follia’; as well as La Traviata 
and excerpts from Orphée and Mefistofele. Unfortunately there are not 
any vocal recordings from any of the Wagner operas Toscanini con- 
ducted available in this country (his performance of the closing scene 
from Gétterdémmerung with Helen Traubel as Briinnhilde was released 
in America though) ; but his account of orchestral extracts like the Good 
Friday music from Parsifal, the prelude to Act 3 of Die Meistersinger, or 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey and Funeral March from Gétterdémmerung 
give some indication of how moving, exciting and magical, his Wag- 
ner performances must have been. 

Besides conducting the first performance of Puccini's La Bohéme 
Toscanini in his early days also directed the premiéres of the same com- 
poser’s La Fanciulla del West (New York, 1910) and Turandot (Scala, 
1926). Giordano’s Madame Sans-Géne (New York, 1913), La Cena della 
Beffe (Scala, 1925) and // Re (Scala, 1929) and Boito’s Nerone (Scala, 
1924), as well as a whole host of now long-forgotten works by equally 
forgotten Italian composers. 

Toscanini’s great work at the Scala was related in our pages in the 
series of articles by Claudio Sartori that appeared between May and 
December, 1954; while his contribution to the seasons at the Metro- 
politan Opera, New York, from 1909-1918 can be read about in Irving 
Kolodin’s book, The Story of the Metropolitan Opera (1953). 

We have invited two British singers who have been connected with 
Toscanini, Eva Turner and Parry Jones, to pay tribute to him in this 
issue of OPERA. Them like every artist who has worked with him and 
every one who has written about him, stress the completeness with which 
Toscanini gave himself to music; his great integrity, his faithfulness to 
what the composer had written. And above all, his desire that not only 
his vocalists, but also his orchestras, should always sing—‘Cantare, 
sempre cantare’. H.D.R. 
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EVA TURNER 


It was with the greatest sadness and a sense of irreparable loss that 
I learned of Maestro Toscanini’s passing. For entirely apart from the 
loss to the world and to music, his death brought upon me a flood of 
long-cherished memories of my own first days in Italy in 1924. 

I still recall vividly how awed I was at first entering La Scala. those 
portals wherein Toscanini held utter command and sway. To me it was 
an operatic paradise, a place of dreams come true, for it featured not 
only superb singers, but spectacular physical facilities as well, including a 
striking open-sky panorama which attracted the attention of visitors 
from all over the world. 

I well recall my audition before Toscanini, Scandiani, Maestro 
Ettore Panizza and Maestro Vittorio Gui. The only aria I knew in 
Italian was ‘Ritorna vincitor!” from Aida. I sang this, then followed it 
with ‘O cieli azzurri’ in English. 

When I had finished, Maestro Toscanini rose. ‘Bella voce, bella 
pronuncia, bella figura’, he told his colleagues, and presented me with a 
contract forthwith. Can you wonder that I adored him? 

Many caustic comments have been made as to the banality and 
musical clichés of // Trovatore. Yet I shall never forget the first time I 
heard Toscanini conduct it, for he invested it with such poetry and 
beauty as to lift it above all criticism. 

In order to make the Italian language more my own, I won special 
permission to attend all rehearsals as well as public performances. With 
Toscanini conducting, that was a rare privilege. I clearly recall how, after 
each rehearsal, the maestro would make a bee-line for his dressing- 
room, there to remain throughout the night, studying scores in prepara- 
tion for the next day’s work. 

Toscanini was extremely near-sighted, and his wife claimed she 
could tell when he had been reading through new music by the smudges 
of printers’ ink on the tip of his nose. 

Always, he sang with his orchestra. One never ceased to marvel at 
the gorgeous phrasing, the magnificent sweep of his strings in what is so 
well known in Italy as Lo Slancio. 

A perfectionist to the core, Toscanini was of course a veritable 
glutton for rehearsal, rehearsal, and then still more rehearsal. A work 
was never ready until it achieved fully the rigorous standard which he 
set for himself and for the performers who had the honour of serving 
under his direction. 

My own first role at La Scala was that of Freia in Das Rheingold. It 
called for a certain difficult run, and I became so disturbed at my own 
ineptitude of the moment that I broke off and exclaimed aloud, ‘Hang 
it, this simply won't do!’ 

Toscanini was standing on stage at the moment, hands behind in 
the familiar pose, watching the rehearsal. His amusement at my outburst 
was obvious, and I was flooded with embarrassment. Yet later I came to 
see that I could not have helped myself more, for the incident served to 
impress the maestro with my own determination to do the best within 


my power. 
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Toscanini’s beliefs transcended all adverse ideas of race or politics. 
At the height of Hitler’s persecution of the Jews, he made it a point to 
refuse an invitation to conduct at Bayreuth, and instead worked at Salz- 
burg with Bruno Walter—an open slap at the German dictator. And his 
opposition to Italy’s own fascists is well known. 

Today, looking back to that glorious period of the 1920s when I 
had the opportunity to work with him, it is hard for me to realize fully 
that Toscanini is gone. Yet in a larger measure, to those of us who knew 
him and to all the world of music, he is not—will never be—departed, 
for the memory of him and his work can never die. 


PARRY JONES 


I first met Toscanini in New York in November, 1913. The night 
before our meeting I had heard him conduct Pagliacci at the Metro- 
politan with Destinn, Caruso and Amato in the cast. The critics the 
following morning said that everyone was at their best. So you can 
easily imagine that the performance has stayed with me very vividly 
ever since. 

The following afternoon at a reception given to Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, the American composer, I was introduced to Toscanini. I shall 
never forget the little figure, with his fine head and eyes that looked right 
into you and through you. Thinking back to that day, I am reminded 
of a line in Cardinal Newman’s poem The Dream of Gerontius: 

‘That sight of the Most Fair will gladden thee, but it will pierce 
thee too.” 

Yes! His look could gladden you but could pierce you too. Since 
then I have had the great privilege of seeing and hearing him conduct 
many times, and I have worked with him. 

What can one say about such a man without being accused of hero 
worship or using superlatives? But in trying to describe him, superlatives 
do not come into it. Toscanini was neither a star nor a virtuoso. He was 
something utterly different—though for a moment I cannot find words 
that can adequately fit my thoughts. 

His integrity was beyond all question: he saw further into the core 
and real meaning of a score than anyone; and he had the professional 
equipment to bring it to full life. He perhaps was never really satisfied 
—although I do remember an occasion when he confessed he came near 
to feeling that way. And that was the last time he conducted at the 
Queen’s Hall. It was the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven. During the 
tremendous applause he insisted that the quartet of soloists should 
return to the platform to acknowledge the acclamation, and he waited 
for them to come down from behind the orchestra. As we went on he 
said (ff) ‘Bravissimi tutti’. Before leaving I went to say Goodbye, because 
he was leaving for Europe the following morning. He then said it was 
the finest performance of the Ninth Symphony he had ever conducted. 

I well remember the first rehearsal we had of the Ninth. It was with 
piano, and he sat down and listened. We went through without interrup- 
tion. Then he took over at the piano, and it was some revelation. When 
we came to the final section for the quartet, we took it rather slowly 
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Toscanini at the re-opening of the Scala, Milan, May 11, 1946 


as many British and foreign conductors had done. Toscanini immediately 
jumped up and said, while demonstrating with the first two fingers of the 
right hand, ‘No! No! Poco adagio, not molto adagio’. Later, during the 
rehearsal, one of the soloists through excitement was hurrying. He 
stopped, and pointing to his forehead said ‘Very cold’, and then pointing 
to his heart said “Very warm’. 

And how human and understanding a man he was too. Before his 
first performance of the Choral Symphony at the Queen’s Hall, he had a 
short piano rehearsal of the passage I have just referred to, and which 
is always a great trial to the soprano. Just before going on he said to the 
soprano ‘If you find it very very difficult, I will take it a little faster 
it will not harm the music’. 

Toscanini’s love of opera and of the human voice coloured his 
whole approach to music. He always preached that singing was the 
foundation of all music. ‘Sempre cantare, sempre cantare’ he used to 
shout to the orchestra. 

| feel that we shall never see his like again. He was one great per- 
sonality whose genius escaped the corrosive results of popularity. 

‘The Soul which has seen most of truth shall come to the birth as a 
philosopher, or artist, or some musical and loving nature.’ I cannot 
foliow Socrates into his subsequent divisions; for the moment it is 
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enough that as one who ‘has seen most of truth’ he has included the 
musician: and in this rich-sounding word, I include all composers, 
executants, and all like Toscanini who labour, not for selfish ends, but 
for the good of the art of music. 

As Paderewski in his memoirs says after naming and describing all 
the famous conductors he had seen and worked with: ‘But when all is 
said and done there is nobody—nobody to be compared with Toscanini, 
for he is a transcendent genius—a genius of the first order. One cannot 
speak in any ordinary terms of Toscanini’. 

It has been a tremendous privilege to have known and to have 
worked with such a phenomenon, and to realize that one of my most 
prized treasures is a beautiful signed photograph of Toscanini: “To Parry 
Jones with many thanks. Arturo Toscanini’. 





Italian Opera in the Red 
*by Martin Cooper 


The immediate crisis in Italian operatic affairs is financial and 
administrative. To speak of any sudden marked change in the public 
taste is to ignore facts which in Italy itself have been taken into account 
for several decades. 

Conditions vary considerably from one operatic centre to another, 
and this complicates the administrative question. Perhaps the ordinary 
Italian's most reasonable complaint is that he is contributing by taxation 
to the maintenance of an art with which he often has only comparatively 
remote and spasmodic acquaintance. 

Italy is not, as is too often believed, a country in which every town 
of any size has its own opera-house open all the year round. Milan, 
Rome and Naples are the only permanent operatic centres, and even 
there opera is not to be heard all the year round by any means. Florence, 
Palermo, Venice, Bologna, Genoa and Turin have much shorter, less 
ambitious seasons, and economically these add up, all told, to consider- 
ably less than the ‘big three’. 

La Scala at Milan is the most important, as it is also by far the 
most highly subsidized of Italian opera-houses. It enjoys steady local 
support in the form of subsidies from the City Council (some £50,000 
a year, compared with Hamburg’s municipal grant of £251,000) and 
various industrial concerns, and a heavy list of regular subscribing pat- 
rons as well as a vast influx of visitors. Even so, for the year 1955-6 the 
State was obliged to contribute nearly £500,000 in direct subvention to 
this one house alone. 

For the same period Covent Garden, it will be remembered, received 


* Martin Cooper, music critic of the Daily Telegraph, has recently been 
visiting Italy in order to investigate the reactions of the public to the threat 
of large cuts in the Italian government’s subsidies to the leading opera houses. 
This article was originally published in the Daily Telegraph on February 8, 
1957, and is reproduced by kind permission of the editor of that paper. 
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Troncone 
Enzo Viaro (Hercule), Mirto Picchi (Admete), Anna de Cavalieri 
(Alceste) in ‘Alceste’ at the San Carlo, Naples 


£250,000 through the Arts Council and nothing from the L.C.C. Com- 
pared with La Scala’s subsidy, this is hardly even a shoe-string. 

The administration of each of these chief Italian opera-houses is 
carried out by an ente autonomo, or self-governing body, and it is the 
relation of these bodies to the State on which they so largely depend 
that is the major long-term issue at the moment. 

How large, in fact, should the State subsidy be? And to what extent 
can or should the piper-paying State call the operatic tune? The subsidies 
have been increasing steadily for the past decade, marching, no doubt, 
with costs but not, it is widely claimed, at the same rate. It now seems 
to many, probably the majority, of Italians that the operatic administra- 
tions too often plan their seasons with little regard to the expense in- 
volved, confident that the State will eventually foot the bill. 

Certainly the repertory of the present season at La Scala is some- 
thing that opera-lovers in other countries could hardly conceive possible. 
It consists of 30 operas, four of which (Poulenc’s Dialogues des Car- 
mélites among them) are new, and a further four new productions. This 
is not to mention ballet, which includes the Britten-Cranko Prince of the 
Pagodas. 

The operas include works by Monteverdi and Strawinsky, Handel's 
Giulio Cesare, Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride and Prokofiev's Flaming 
Angel as well as the expected Aida (a new production), Tristan, Louise 
and /ris. New productions are one of the features most frequently 
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Erio Piccagliani 


Two scenes from ‘Aida’ at La Scala 


criticized, on the ground that they involve enormous expense without 
any broadening of the musical horizon. But no doubt La Scala’s new 
Aida will bring in more money than Monteverdi, Handel, Gluck and 
Strawinsky combined. 

La Scala employs a permanent staff of 540, who work 11 months 
of the year, and their salaries represent over 50 per cent of the theatre’s 
total expenditure. Fees paid to individual stars, though the subject of 
much cynical gossip, seem to be a comparatively unimportant factor in 
the budget. Gatti-Casazza at the Metropolitan used to maintain that 
Caruso was his cheapest artist, as he automatically filled the house ; and 
the same is true of the big names today. 
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Erio Piccagliam 
Antonietta Stella (Aida) and Giulietta Simionato (Amneris), and Giuseppe 
di Stefano (Radames) in ‘Aida’ at La Scala 


There is undeniably a tradition of lordly extravagance in the conduct 
of Italian musical finances. The Milanese gossips have not forgotten the 
composer who arrived with a tribe of relations, all of whom were enter- 
tained in the most lavish manner for a matter of weeks at La Scala’s 
expense. A parallel case is provided by the Italian radio, which paid 
Strawinsky an astronomical figure for the Canticum Sacrum, a connois- 
seur’s objet de vertu hardly larger than a Fabergé jewel. But the radio, 
of course, is a commercial concern, not State-subsidized. 

In Rome the position is different. There is no long-standing operatic 
tradition, and the Romans have the reputation of appreciating opera 
indeed, but not to the extent of paying for their seats. With two Diplo- 
matic Corps and an army of Ministries to draw upon, it is generally 
believed that only a small proportion of Romans are in fact called upon 
to make this sacrifice, though this is hotly denied by the opera adminis- 
tration. 

The fact remains, so a callous statistician has calculated. that 
whereas each opera-goer at La Scala costs the Italian taxpayer £2 10s, 
in Rome the figure is £3 15s and in Naples nearly £5. 

The immediate anxiety has been caused by the Government's pro- 
posal to cut its subsidies in the middle of a season already planned. Such 
action, which seems to have been averted. could have meant unemploy- 
ment for a considerable number of highly-skilled employees, who would 
not easily have been absorbed elsewhere. 

As it is, the opera houses seem to have been instructed to continue 
their plans for the present season but warned against incurring further 
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Erio Piccaglian 


Above: Virginia Zeani as Cleopatra and Nicola Rossi-Lemeni in the title 
role of ‘Giulio Cesare’ ; below: a scene from Act 3 of the same opera, at 
La Scala. Scenery and costumes by Pietro Zuffi 








major expenses in the future. This plainly represents a shelving rather 
than a solution of the problem. 

Of greater eventual interest is the musical situation itself. In an 
article supporting the claims of the opera to generous subvention, 
Eugenio Gara speaks of music as ‘one of the least popular arts in Italy, 
unless you count the sentimental ballads of the radio’. He puts the num- 
ber of those really interested as “10 per cent of the inhabitants of the 
big musical centres’ and he believes that any Deputy effecting the reduc- 
tion of taxation by the slashing of all State subsidies to music would be 
sure of a monument in his native town. 

This is no doubt a picturesque exaggeration, but underlying it is a 
truth by no means new. Opera in Italy has gradually been losing ground 
to rival attractions—the cinema, sport, radio, and now television—and 
this has been the case for nearly 40 years. 

On the other hand, the Florence and Venice Festivals and the Roman 
and Veronese out-of-door operatic performances provide every summer 
a powerful attraction to foreigners which the tourist trade could ill afford 
to forgo. That trade is a less important part of the British than of the 
Italian economy, but any reduction in the quality and quantity of opera 
in Italy would represent much the same blow to the tourist industry as 
would the abolition of the monarchy in Britain. 


Michael Mudie 

We write on behalf of our Committee to once more thank the readers of 
opeRA for their generous donations to the Michael Mudie Testimonial Fund. 

The Fund, which is now closed, reached a net total of £1,420 10s. 3d., 
and a cheque for this sum has been handed to Mr Mudie. The accounts have 
been audited by Messrs. Lionel Lemon & Co, of 10 Coleman Street, E.C.2, 
and are available for inspection at the stage door of Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
together with a full list of subscribers should anyone wish to see them. 

We also extend to you our thanks for the assistance and publicity given 
to our efforts on Mr Mudie’s behalf in your magazine. 


Frederick Sharp (Chairman), John Probyn (Secretary), 
Sadler's Wells Welfare Committee. 


The following Beecham story recently appeared in Artist Life, the Angel 
Record Company's monthly magazine, published in America. As it is 
undoubtedly new to most readers, and has a decided operatic flavour, we 
reprint it—in any case it is probably apocryphal! 

During a rehearsal of Elektra a very large German soprano was singing 
the part of Chrysothemis. She was singing yearningly but not very distinctly 
above the surge of the orchestra. Beecham, whose knowledge of German at 
the time was not one hundred per cent, turned to someone sitting behind 
him in the front of the stalls, and asked “What is the woman singing about?’ 
—Chrysothemis had reached the point where she was crying ‘Kinder will ich 
haben bevor mein Leib verwelkt’ (Children I want before my body withers). 
‘She’s asking someone to be the father of her child’ came the reply to the 
conductor’s question. Beecham still conducting answered hastily: ‘Not now. 
Tell her I'll reconsider it—on the next cold night’. 
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The Crisis in Contemporary Opera 
by Everett Helm 


Opera crises are nothing new. There has never been a time when 
this curious art-form has not presented particular problems and provoked 
heated controversies. But only in the twentieth century have critics and 
musicians taken the pessimistic view that opera as such is moribund. 
Nevertheless, despite all prophesies of gloom and doom the opera lives 
on and shows no signs of willingness to lie down and die. 

It is a constant source of astonishment that contemporary composers 
go on writing operas; it is illogical and contrary to their own best 
interests. When one considers the tens of thousands of operas written, 
produced and even printed in the past and how very few of these have 
survived, one wonders why a contemporary composer even dreams of 
committing the same folly. His chances of even a brief local success are 
small enough ; and as for making a dent on the repertory: infinitesimal. 
Yet the ‘bastard’ form exercises such a fascination that there are few 
composers alive who are not eager to invest years of their time in a 
gamble with the dice loaded against them. 

‘The Repertory’ is the modern composer's worst enemy. He is obliged 
to compete with those few operas (about 50 in number) that have ‘made 
the grade’, for one reason or another, and which are constantly produced 
the world over. Actually, the number of ‘sure fire box office’ operas is 
considerably smaller, scarcely more than twenty; for what is or is not 
box office varies from country to country. But in every country opera 
managements have the same experience: Aida, Bohéme, Carmen, 
Traviata mean sold-out houses; a new work automatically means a 
deficit. 

It was not always so. Gluck had to contend with his colleague 
Piccinni, it is true, but not with competition from Monteverdi, Cavalli, 
Scarlatti or other composers of the century before him. Meyerbeer’s 
operas were not crowded out of the repertory by those of Rameau. In 
the ‘good old days’ opera meant modern opera, and audiences expected 
it to be. The situation began to change in the second half of the 19th 
century, and gradually the iron-clad repertory came into being. In the 
present century the trend has continued to such an extent that very few 
operas written since 1900 have been able to penetrate the repertory’s 
armour. You can name them practically on one hand: La Bohéme 
(1896). Tosca (1900), Madama Butterfly (1904), Pelléas et Mélisande 
(1902) and two or three of Richard Strauss’s, the last being Rosenkavalier 
(1911)—all of them works that are in effect continuations of 19th cen- 
tury styles. Since then, many operas, including Strauss’s later ones, have 
gained ‘temporary admission’ to the charmed circle (e.g. the Schreker 
‘boom’ of the 1920s or the temporary success of d’Albert’s Tiefland or 
Krenek’s Jonny spielt auf) only to fall back into desuetude. 

There are many contributing factors to this lamentable situation, a 
detailed study of which could be both fascinating and rewarding. It is 
a strange phenomenon indeed that the ‘atomic era’, which demands the 
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petrol, insists on a 19th century operatic diet. It is hard to imagine a 
Weltanschauung farther removed from today’s world than that of 
Traviata or Bohéme. yet these go on forever. There is practically no 
parallel here with the other arts. How many people read Browning or 
Keats today? How many 19th century plays are given in the theatre? 
Goethe and Schiller are more honoured in the breach than in the com- 
mission, although their greatness is not disputed. In the symphonic field 
modern composers fare better; Hindemith, Strawinsky, Bartok and 
several others have a regular place in concert programmes, whereas their 
stage music is seldom performed. 

It is possible, of course, that no really first-class opera has been 
written since 1911—none, that is, that deserves a place in the repertory. 
The corollary to such a supposition would be that composers are less 
able or less gifted today than they were 50 years ago—a rather untenable 
idea. 

It is also possible, and much more likely, that the right ‘formulae’ 
for 20th century opera have not yet been found. By formulae I do not 
mean fixed rules or schemes by means of which operas can be turned 
out in mass production, but rather the form and proportions which the 
ingredients of opera (subject matter, libretto, dance, spoken word, 
orchestra, formal structure, etc.) should assume in order to appeal to 
audiences of today. For the problem of appealing to the audience is one 
which can’t be ignored or sidestepped; without an audience there just 
isn’t any opera. 

The fact that the public clearly wants opera is evidenced by its 
continued support of a primarily 19th century repertory. The fact that it 
does not support modern opera would seem to indicate that modern 
opera has not yet found the key to the public’s heart—has not yet, in 
short, produced works strong enough to carry a successful assault on the 
iron-clad repertory. 

Undoubtedly the stylistic revolution in 20th century music has made 
it difficult for the public to comprehend the idioms of some composers. 
It is not surprising if a repertory-fed audience fails to make contact with 
twelve-note or with highly dissonant opera. But harmonic style is not a 
deciding factor—witness the gradual emergence and progress towards 
success of Wozzeck, which, while it is not a serial work, is certainly not 
in an accessible idiom. Nevertheless Wozzeck does not, in my opinion, 
indicate the future direction of opera ; it is, rather, a remarkable unicum. 

The question of the libretto is a tricky one. There is no doubt that 
many an opera has suffered in recent years because of its poor libretto ; 
Henze’s Kdnig Hirsch is the latest casualty. On the other hand, a libretto 
with literary qualities does not by any means ensure a good opera, even 
when a good composer sets it; a shining example is Frank Martin's The 
Tempest. Part of Wozzeck’s strength stems, to be sure, from Biichner’s 
magnificent text. But some of the most successful operas have librettos 
with no literary qualities whatsoever: Madama Butterfly, La Traviata, 
and all of Wagner (despite the nonsense about Wagner's literary genius). 
But the contention that an opera can be successful in spite of a bad 
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libretto is untenable. The libretto of a successful opera is also successful, 
no matter how unpretentious. 

If the problem of a good libretto is one of the most difficult con- 
fronting the composer today, that of the subject matter appears no less 
so. Classical Greek and Roman literature has not received so much 
attention from composers since the 18th century (Strawinsky’s Cedipus 
Rex, Orff's Antigone, Krenek’s Leben des Orest, Strauss’s Elektra, 
Britten’s Lucretia, Milhaud’s Orestes trilogy, Honegger’s Antigone, 
Roussel’s Bacchus et Ariane, to mention only a few). Attempts to 
modernize classical themes (Liebermann’s Penelope, Krenek’s Orpheus, 
Milhaud’s Malheurs d'Orphée, etc.) have not been conspicuously success- 
ful. Two other sources are to be found in historic] figures (Milhavd's 
Christophe Colomb, Honegger’s Jeanne d’Arc, Hindemith’s Mathis, 
Malipiero’s Julius Caesar) and in legends and fairy tales (Bartok’s Bluve- 
beard, Orff's Der Mond, Henze’s Kénig Hirsch, Egk’s Irische Legende, 
Ravel's L’Enfant et les Sortiléges, etc.). Some composers have used 
adaptations of books and plays of earlier times: Britten of Melville's 
Billy Budd, Liebermann of Moliére’s L’Ecole des Femmes, Malipiero of 
Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, Berg of Biichner’s Wozzeck, 
Vaughan Williams of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, not to mention the 
Bible, which has furnished the basis for a number of operas and musical 
stage works. Frank Martin’s setting of Shakespeare’s Tempest verbatim 
—i.e. without cuts or adaptation—is highly unsuccessful and sheuld 
serve aS a Warning against such undertakings. Opera is not a ‘sung p’a ~ 

Operas dealing with today’s world are comparatively rare an’! have 
been no more successful as a class than those concerned with more 
remote periods. The fact that Dallapiccola’s Volo di Notte takes plece 
in a control tower does not appear to interest an aviation-minded worl 
The Freudian psychology underlying Von Einem’s The Trial (based on 
Kafka) exerts no particular attraction on a society that reads psycho 
analytical works (fiction or non-fiction) with avidity. 

The inordinate expense of mounting a new opera certainly exnla'r 
why relatively few are in fact produced. But it doesn’t give any clue to 
why those new operas that are produced fail to moke the grade— w! 
they disappear from the repertory with varying degrees of ranidit , 
overt reason for their disappearance is easily established: thev love tev 
much money—i.e. the audiences are too small. The third performance 
of a new opera in Berlin a few years ago took place be ore some fo! 
paid admissions; small wonder that opera house managements becor: 
sceptical and wary of new works and are inclined to favour the tried 
and-true repertory. Under the economic circumstances it is rema k=’! 
that modern operas are performed at all. Yet every Intendant and opera 
manager knows that modern works must be encouraged and performe:! 
if opera is to be kept alive and opera houses are not to become musenr 
for the art of the past. 

One fault that might be found with the majority of operas written 
in recent years is that they are too much governed by intellectual con 
siderations. I should not care to propose this thesis as a valid general't: : 
but it has occurred to me on more than one occasion. There is little 
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doubt that since 1911 music as a whole has moved in the direction of 
placing more stress on intellect and less on emotion (much less, certainly, 
on emotionalism). This could explain the failure of recent opera to make 
an impact on the public at large—sometimes in the face of highly favour- 
able criticism. It might be that opera today needs the uninhibited, direct 
approach (not idiom or style, of course) that characterizes such works 
as Carmen, Traviata, Bohéme and Tristan. 

In what direction the future of opera lies remains, however, a matter 
for pure speculation. It is safe to say that it does not lie in the sheer 
copying of 18th or 19th century models, which were right for their own 
age and hence wrong for ours. Nor does it lie in a deliberate attempt to 
achieve accessibility by writing down to the audience. Even more cer- 
tainly, it does not lie in esoteric or intellectually-conceived works that 
are so ‘different’ that they cease to be real. The cult of the avant garde, 
prominent since the 1920s, which sets the highest premium on novelty 
and disregards the fact that originality is of a much higher order, wii 
not point the way. The novelty-at-any-cost composers are much more apt 
to fuddle the issue; performances of their works give the public a 
splendid occasion to damn modern music in toto. 

Musical history reveals a curious fact which may or may not be of 
significance for the 20th century. The great geniuses of opera have 
appeared during the second half of preceding centuries: Lully in the 
17th; both Gluck and Mozart in the 18th; and Wagner and Verdi in the 
19th. Perhaps it will also be so in the 20th century and the genius will 
appear who will set the operatic world in order and end the present 
crisis—at least for a few decades. 





Covent Garden Newcomers 
Cesy Broggini 

This Italian soprano, who will sing Desdemona during the Covent 
Garden tour, made her début while still quite young as Mimi at Pisa. 
She was encouraged by the tenor Galliano Masini to enter a competition 
for young singers at the Teatro Communale, Florence, in 1950, which she 
won. After a further period of study at the Centro Lirico Fiorentino she 
made her ‘second’ début at the Teatro Comunale, Reggio Emilia as 
Marguerite opposite Giovanni Malipiero and Tancredi Pasero. 

Appearances in a number of Italian provincial theatres followed. 
Then in 1951 she sang Lid in Turandot at Florence with Lauri- 
Volpi and in the following year’s May Festival was heard in Cavalli's 
Didone and Frazzi’s Don Chisciotte. 

Broggini first sang Desdemona in Catania opposite Mario del 
Monaco in 1951, and has since been heard in the role all over Italy, 
including the Verona Arena in 1955. She appeared at the Wiesbaden 
Festival ir: the same part in 1954, and in the 1955 Holland Festival she 
sang Alice in Falstaff. She made her Scala début on January 10 in the 
world premiére of Lattuada’s Caino in the part of Ada. 
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Richard Verreau 


This young Canadian tenor, who joins the Covent Garden Company, 


will make his début as Rodolfo in La Bohéme. 
His first operatic appearances were made at Lyons in 1951 as Vin- 
cent in Mireille. Since then he has been heard in opera in France and 


Canada. His roles include Alfredo, the Duke in Rigoletto, Don José, 


Pinkerton, Faust, Edgardo in Lucia di Lammermoor and Gerald in 
Lakmé. 

Verrcau has also been heard as soloist with the Montreal and Quebec 
Symphony Orchestras and has made radio and television appearances. 


Jon Vickers 

Like Verreau, Jon Vickers is a Canadian. He too joins the Covent 
Garden Company, and will make his début as Gustavus in A Masked 
Ball. 

He is a graduate of the Toronto Conservatory and has made a 
number of operatic appearances in Canada, including Don José and the 
Male Chorus in Lucretia. Recently in New York he was heard as 
Florestan to the Fidelio of Inge Borkh. He has also sung in excerpts 
from Wagner's works over the Canadian Radio. 





News 


Great Britain 

Covent Garden. The first part of the 1956-7 season ended in London on 
February 28 with a performance of The Midsummer Marriage. The Opera 
Company has now embarked on its annual provincial tour. This year the 
towns to be visited are: Cardiff (Gaumont Theatre, March 4-16), Manchester 
(Palace Theatre, March 18-30), and Southampton (Gaumont Theatre, April 
1-13). The works to be performed on tour are: Otello (Ramon Vinay, Cesy 
Broggini, Otakar Kraus), Jenufa (Sylvia Fisher, Amy Shuard, John Lanigan, 
Edgar Evans), A Masked Ball (Shuard, Edna Graham, Jon Vickers, Jess 
Walters), Carmen (Muriel Smith, Raymond Nilsson), The Magic Flute (Joan 
Sutherland, Lanigan, Geraint Evans), and La Bohéme (Elsie Morison, Richard 
Verreau). 

The summer season at Covent Garden will open in the week of April 15, 
and on April 20 there will be the first of five performances of Madama 
Butterfly (in Italian) with Victoria de los Angeles in the name part and 
Rudolf Kempe conducting; Kempe will also conduct a revival of Turandot. 
During May there will be a revival of Rigoletto, and early in June there will 
be the first stage performance in London of Berlioz’s The Trojans with 
Blanche Thebom as Dido, Jon Vickers as Aeneas, and Amy Shuard as Cas- 
sandre: Rafael Kubelik will conduct and Sir John Geilgud will produce. 
During the latter part of June and early July, Zinka Milanov will return to 
sing Leonora in I] Trovatore and the title role in Tosca; her companions will 
probably include Fedora Barbieri and Franco Corelli. 


Sadler’s Wells. This year the Opera Company’s tour will last from March 
25 until April 27. The towns to be visited are: Newcastle (Theatre Royal, 
March 25-30), Aberdeen (His Maijesty’s, April 1-6), Dundee (Gaumoni, April 
8-13), Glasgow (King’s Theatre, April 15-27). The company’s new production 
of Il Trovatore will be heard during the tour, and will open the summer 
season at Sadler’s Wells on April 30. The premiére of John Gardiner’s new 
opera The Moon and Sixpence is scheduled for May. 
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Scenes from the television production of ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ 





Anne Page (Jeannette Sinclair) and two fairies ; Slender (Robert Gard) 


America 


New York. The Punch Opera Company, one of New York’s small but 
enterprising opera groups, gave a fortnight’s run of a novel double bill during 
December—the premiére of Robert Starer’s The Intruder libretto by Mary 
Anne Pryor) and Manuel Rosenthal’s The Weeping Widow (La Poule Noire) 
in a translation by Francis and Marian Lathrop. Rex Wilder was the producer. 


New Orleans. Werther was revived for the first time for nearly forty years 
by the New Orleans Opera Company. Nell Rankin sang Charlotte, Cesare 
Valletti was Werther, Josephine Guido Sophie and Arthur Cosenza Albert. 
Renato Cellini was the conductor 

San Francisco. Kurt Herbert Adler, who has been Artistic and Musical 
Director of the San Francisco Opera Company since the death of Gaetano 
Merola in 1953, has recently been appointed General Director of the com- 
pany. Early in January he announced that Maria Callas will make her San 
Francisco début during the autumn; her roles will include Lady Macbeth in 
Verdi's Macbeth. 

The Cosmopolitan Opera Company of the same city announced a series 
of performances between February 22 and March 31. These include Tosca 
(Milanov, Eugene Conley), Carmen (Regina Resnik, Vinay), Rigoletto 
(Graziella Rivera, Conley, Giuseppe Valdengo), L’Elisir d’Amore (Eva Likova, 
Valletti, Valdengo, Salvatore Baccaloni), Manon (Likova, Valletti, Valdengo), 
Madama Butterfly (Kanazawa, Barry Morrell), La Bohéme (Nadine Conner, 
Morell, Cesare Bardelli), Turandot (Frances Yeend, Giulio Gari) and Hansel 
und Gretel. 


Australia 
_ Melbourne. After playing in Adelaide (see opERA for October), Perth and 
Brisbane, the Elizabethan Trust Opera Company held a season of Mozart 
operas in Melbourne from October 17 to December 1. 
The production by Dennis Arundell of The Marriage of Figaro and Don 
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Sesto Bruscantini as Figaro and Sena Jurinac as the Countess in ‘Figaro’ 
at Melbourne 


Giovanni was rather erratic and the conducting of Joseph Post most 
uninspired. In The Magic Flute and Cosi fan tutte Stefan Haag was far more 
successful, but unfortunately Cosi proved too unfamiliar to Melbourne 
audiences and had to be withdrawn. Musically the best performances were 
under the guest baton of Kurt Woess, resident conductor of the Victorian 
Symphony Orchestra. 

As the season coincided with the Olympic Games, Sena Jurinac and 
Sesto Bruscantini were imported for the Melbourne performances only. Miss 
Jurinac, singing both Donnas (Anna and Elvira), the Countess and Pamina, 
displayed a beautiful voice, beautifully produced, and a fine stage appear- 
ance. Sesto Bruscantini’s excellent Figaro and Leporello gave stability to an 
otherwise inexperienced cast. It was to be regretted that neither of these 
artists sang in Cosi. 

Among local artists Max Worthley sang Don Ottavio and Tamino with 
excellent musicianship and vocal line. John Shaw had a considerable personal 
success as Don Giovanni. The voice is very large and rough, but he showed 
that he is a good singer in the making. Inevitably his make-up and acting 
(particularly as Almaviva) showed inexperience in being grossly exaggerated. 
John Cameron (Figaro and Guglielmo), Stanley Clarkson (Sarastro and the 
Commendatore) and Kevin Miller (Ferrando) made welcome reappearances 
in their native country. The company is now playing in Hobart. 

Peter Miadenov 


Austria 


Vienna. Two recent Staatsoper performances of unusual interest were 
Salome with Birgit Nilsson, and Don Carlos with Oskar Czerwenka in his 
first appearance as Philip and William Dickie making his début with the 
Vienna Opera as Posa. Czerwenka has in the past by coincidence or design 
concentrated on the repertory sung in the previous generation by Richard 
Mayr, and though this includes Konig Marke and the King in Aida it prin- 
cipally consists of buffo roles. It was therefore a surprise to see how much 
dignity Czerwenka gave to the King of Spain. Particularly striking was the 
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resigned way in which he began ‘Ella giammai m’amo’. Some of the audience 
said that he was incapable of doing otherwise since he was tired out. I prefer 
to take the more charitable view and give him credit for effective theatre. 
One is too used to basses booming out their set piece with no thought of the 
context. Czerwenka began it as though it was already the middle of the aria 
without the ‘on your marks, get set, go’ which is almost customary. William 
Dickie made a promising beginning in Vienna. His German was clear, but at 
the same time he preserved the Italian musical line which is so often broken 
by artists who know the role only in German. One hopes that the manage- 
ment will give him the opportunity of appearing in other roles. International- 
ism seems the most likely saving grace of Italian Opera here. 

Salome is of course a work on Vienna’s home ground, and admirable 
artist though Goltz is, it was refreshing to hear a new artist in the role. 
Nilsson sang exceptionally well; in the final count it can be held that she 
neither conveys the ideal youth of the princess nor her sensuality, but her 
performance was grand enough in its own right to overcome this criticism. 
It was thrilling to hear the end sung so easily without the drop in pitch 
which is a prevalent danger. Meinhard von Zallinger conducted a fresh and 
exciting account of the score, and the artists included Max Lorenz (Herod), 
Elisabeth Héngen (Herodias), Marko Rothmiiller (Jokanaan), Julius Patzak 
(Narraboth), Hilde Réssel-Majdan (the Page), and Hugo Meyer-Welfing, Erich 
Kunz, Ludwig Weber and Hans Braun amongst the Jews and Nazarenes. If 
the Staatsoper could preserve this standard of performance and cast, it is 
improbable that it would be bombarded with such severe criticism. The unfor- 
tunate thing is that the authorities more often than not cannot see the differ- 
ence between one of their repertory performances and this Salome. It is worth 
noting that Nilsson did not attempt the Dance of the Seven Veils and it was 
danced admirably, assuming one has to use a substitute, by Edeltraut Brexner, 
the prima ballerina of the Staatsoper. 

Rothmiiller is making a number of appearances just now, and not only 
are his warm interpretations welcome, but so are his unusual accuracy, which 
once again underlines the fact that the composer knew best. Wolfgang Wind- 
gassen has fortunately saved the tenor situation since the Tannhduser fiasco, 
and though he lacks the accuracy of say, Rothmiiller, and at times one could 
wish for more expression in a part, he has certainly no rival in Vienna from 
his own generation. The other evening Hilde Konetzni was called upon to 
sing Elisabeth at two hours notice. Unfortunately the hopes expressed some 
weeks ago that Konetzni would be allowed to make some appearances were a 
false alarm, and this was her first appearance for over two months. It is not 
personal prejudice to say that she was the most moving and successful Elisa- 
beth who has so far appeared in the new production. Will the management 
learn from this success to give her a chance in the roles in which she is still 
so exceptional? Eugene Tobin, appearing in Vienna for the first time, sang a 
Cavaradossi so good that he is the obvious candidate to fill a serious gap here 
—after all Helge Roswaenge cannot be expected to be the only possible 
‘Italian’ tenor on the roster. 

The Volksoper production of Wonderful Town did not achieve the success 
of Kiss Me Kate and its run finished by the New Year, but the latest addition 
to their repertory, Janacek’s The Cunning Little Vixen in Max Brod’s 
arrangement, is of singular interest because the piece is ideal for the Volk- 
soper and it had the added distinction of receiving its Austrian premiere. 

The musical direction in the hands of Dalibor Brazda seemed always sure 
and authentic, and the production by Erich Bormann was excellent. The 
fantastic element was admirably conveyed without relapsing into sentimen- 
tality and the animals were amusingly depicted with a Disney-like observation 
(and none of the archness Mr Shawe-Taylor associated with the cartoonist’s 
work when he discussed the Prague production of the Little Vixen in the 
September 1956 number of opeRA). The humour of the piece was always 
apparent without obscuring its philosophy. It has superficially much in com- 
mon with the Capek Brothers’ Jnsect Play, and could in some ways be con- 
sidered its operatic equivalent. But where the play concentrates on the 
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hierarchy of animals in the manner of Animal Farm, the Little Vixen is more 
concerned with the equality of animals and humans in the eyes of their 
Creator, and the respect every creature should have for another. When the 
Vixen says to the Tramp, ‘Will you kill me because I am a fox?’, it is not 
just her plea, but the message of the whole opera. 

There were no weak performances, but outstanding were Hans Braun as 
the Forester, Oskar Czerwenka as the Priest, Rita Bartos from Cologne as 
the little Vixen, Erich Kuchar as her spouse (a performance of charm and 
swagger), Paul Spini as the Schoolmaster and Karl Weber as the Tramp. 
These last two young artists are especially distinguishing themselves in the 
varied productions in which they appear, and one cannot help feeling that 
this tra.ning will stand them in greater stead than going straight from the 
Academy to the Staatsoper Company without further outside experience, 
which has happened to certain other promising young singers, whose operatic 
ability (stage presence and expression) is well behind their vocal technique. 

Christopher Raeburn 
Belgium 


* Not unnaturally M. Rogatchewsky, the present director of the 
Monnaie, has a soft spot in his heart for Russian operas, and thus Brussels 
has witnessed splendid revivals, in the past two years, of Boris Godunov, 
Prince Igor and Eugene Onegin. This season he courageously chose a seldom 
performed masterpiece, Rimsky-Korsakov’s Maid of Pskov. This opera was 
originally Rimsky’s first, but he thought so highly of it that he revised it 
twice, and the final version dates from 1898, his fully mature period. The 
work betrays the same diversity of styles as Wagner's Parisian Tannhduser, 
but nevertheless proved to be quite fascinating. The original draft was written 
at the same time as Boris, when the two composers were in close touch, and 
it is remarkable how much similarity there is in the two works. One wonders 
why Chaliapine loved the role of Ivan so much. He does not appear until 
the end of the Act 2, when he rides on to the stage on a white horse but 
does not sing. Like Boris, he has only two really big and effective scenes, and 
these were splendidly done by Huc-Santana, who had also been a picturesque 
Khan Kontchak the season before, as well as an unforgettable Boris. Pierre 
Fleta was a lusty-voiced tenor, in the role which Bernardo De Muro sang 
with Chaliapine at La Scala in 1912. Micheline Sanders sang the title role 
somewhat stridently, and Jean Laffont made the most of the part of her father. 

An interesting revival was Massenet’s lovable Le Jongleur de Notre Dame, 
which really deserves more attention than it is getting outside France and 
Belgium. Luckily the Mary Garden tradition of giving the tenor part to a 
soprano seems to have died out, though the title role remains a difficult one 
to cast. One obviously does not want a bulky tenor there. Brussels entrusted 
it to a débutant who had never appeared on any stage before, M. Marcor, 
who acted the lovable fool to perfection and sang him in a light attractive 
voice that was just right for the character. Laffont was a capital Boniface and 
Germain Ghislain an austere Abbot, but the acting honours of the evening 
went to the donkey on which the former made his entrance, who with two 
radar-like ears cocked towards anybody who happened to be singing, stole the 
show. One almost looks forward to operas in which he appears, as he did in 
Mdrouf and Don Quichotte. | shall have to go to Brussels for a Pagliacci 
some day, just to see him again. Heaven knows there are plenty of asses on 
the operatic stage, but this one has stolen my heart. 

Meanwhile the Palais des Beaux Arts, which in the past often arranged 
performances of Viennese Opera, staged a short Italian season of comic opera. 
It was not well organized. The first night brought La Serva Padrona (Dora 
Gatta and Melchiorre Luise) and Rossini’s La Cambiale di Matrimonio (Gatta, 
Munteanu, Leo Pudis, Luise), both under Questa. Though Luigi Alva was 
announced originally, and another tenor was in the programme, Munteanu 
sang without any notice. The programme also stated that Serva Padrona was 
sung by Ornella Rovero, while Gatta sang in both works. I found the early 
Rossini rather dull, but the Pergolesi was done with great spirit. Questa fell 
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Opera at Ghent 


Hus-Santana as Khan Konchak 
in ‘Prince Igor’ 





Helene Lapailee 


Guy Fouché as Samson 





J. M. Mertens 


Rita Gorr as Dalila 
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ill and was replaced for Barbiere by Bellezza, again without the nianagement 
taking the trouble to inform the public. Obviously he had not had time to 
rehearse, and the first half hour of the performance came close to catastrophe. 
A rambling orchestra, a chorus of twelve boys who either started too soon 
or came in too late, a hopeless Fiorello, and Munteanu, who as Almaviva 
carefully eradicated every bit of coloratura Rossini so painstakingly wrote in. 
One could almost feel the temper of the audience rising, when Panerai saved 
the situation with a boisterous and virile ‘Largo al factotum’. Then Melchiorre 
Luise was his own inimitable self as Bartolo, Leo Pudis a Basilio who did 
not exaggerate but really took pains to sing the part well, and Gianna 
d’Angelo a brilliant Rosina in the old fashioned soprano leggiero style. 

On the third evening, // Matrimonio Segreto at last reached the required 
festival niveau. Questa still being indisposed, the conductor was now Gennare 
d’Angelo, the maestro sostituto who conducted his first opera, and acquitted 
himself with highest honours. One scarcely recognized the orchestra under his 
hands, and for the first time the whole performance went without a hitch. 
One should do well to watch this young man. Then of course four of the six 
artists had sung the opera together at the Piccola Scala: Sciutti, Ratti, Alva 
and Badioli. Simionato was originally announced but replaced by Gabriella 
Carturan, who was very good indeed as Fidalma, while Leo Pudis as 
Robinson confirmed the splendid impression he had made on the two previous 
nights. The star of the whole festival however was Graziella Sciutti, who was 
utterly bewitching as Carolina and in glorious voice. 

Ghent. The season opened with a Flemish-sung Flying Dutchman, with 
the Italian bass Fabio Giongo in the title role. This young singer (in his 
middle twenties) is rapidly developing into an international star. There are 
not many Italian singers who can sing French without an accent, and who 
even take the trouble to learn a role in Flemish. For next season he is engaged 
for Wiesbaden; and it is very curious how everywhere he seems to succeed 
Arnold van Mill, who also went from Ghent-Antwerp to Wiesbaden on his 
way up to Hamburg and stardom. Giongo’s voice reminds me of van Mill's 
a decade ago. He still is very young, and the voice has not completely filled 
out, but potentially he is one of the great basses of the future. This impres- 
sion was confirmed when I heard him as Boito’s Mefistofele (in French), 
excellently sung, though as yet immaturely acted. Huberte Vecray’s stunning 
dramatic soprano was too heavy for Margherita (she should have sung Elena), 
and Faust was sung by Antonio Spruzzola-Zola, who was handicapped by 
singing in French, though now and then one heard that he had a fine voice. 
Rita Lafaut was a good, though likewise still immature Elena. Luigi Martelli 
made some inexplicable cuts in the score (though not nearly as drastic ones as 
Gui did on records), and the production of this work was not quite up to 
what I was accustomed from this theatre. I don’t mind their making shift with 
their sets, and using bits from Faust. But surely in the Elena scene one does 
not want to be confronted with Thais’s panorama of Alexandria! 

Ghent has always prided itself on the excellence of its singers, and it is 
typical that this season the two best contraltos Belgium has produced are both 
members of the Paris Opéra: Rita Gorr and Lucienne Delvaux are giving 
performances in Ghent, while Brussels contents itself with the French mezzo 
Simone Couderc. It would need a Paris (and no pun meant) to choose between 
Gorr and Delvaux, but anybody can hear that either of these ladies can sing 
rings round Mme Couderc, so that Ghent has a decided advantage over the 
capital. 

Delvaux appeared as Amneris to the Aida of Vecray, and is expected to 
sing the Queen in the revival of Hamlet. Rita Gorr sang Margaret in Le Roi 
d’'Ys, and was the Princess in the local premiére of Cilea’s Adriana 
Lecouvreur also with Vecray, at the end of January. I heard Gorr as Dalila 
and was greatly impressed by the beauty of her real contralto, so beautifully 
produced. Here at long last is a real French contralto in the tradition of 
Delna and Gerville-Réache, and it is typical that Belgium should have pro- 
duced two of the type within one generation. Guy Fouché’s voice was never 
meant for Samson, though it pierces through any choral or orchestral mass. 
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He is excellently suited to Guillaume Tell, Les Huguenots and operas of that 
type, requiring an easy top register, but I prefer my Samson more full-bodied 
(which Fouché is only in the visual sense). Gré Brouwenstijn has appeared 
in Fidelio (with Wilhelm Ernest), scoring an unprecedented success. I doubt 
whether she has ever been heard in Brussels. Leo Riemens 


France 


Bordeaux. Recent events at the Grand Théatre have included Jdomeneo 
(Janine Micheau, Jacqueline Lucazeau, Jacqueline Cellier and Libero de 
Luca), Penelope, given under the scheme of the ‘Réunion Théatres Lyriques 
de Provence’, by the Théatre du Capitole de Toulouse, with Régine Crespin, 
Raoul Jobin and Paul Cabanel; and performances of Carmen, Werther, Faust 
and Tosca. 

Marseilles. As its contribution to this season’s activities of the ‘Réunion 
des Théatres Lyriques de Provence’, the Opera mounted a triple bill designed 
to show the changes during the last two hundred years in French comic 
opera. The works chosen were Le jaloux corrigé by Michel Blavet, based on 
melodies of Pergolesi, Mesdames de la Halle by Offenbach, and Henri 
Sauguet’s La Contrebasse. 

These three contrasted works provided a delightful evening. Blavet, a 
virtuoso flautist and highly esteemed composer of the eighteenth century, was 
active in the midst of the ‘guerre des bouffons’. At his protector’s request he 
composed La jaloux corrigé using famous arias by Pergolesi and other 
Italian composers of the time. The work has recently been revised by a young 
French musicologist, Jean Francois Paillard. The Marseilles production dis- 
played all the charm of the piece and was sung by an excellent cast that 
included Denise Duval, Nelly Mathot and Raymond Armond. 

Mesdames de la Halle is vintage Offenbach, a musical jest, slight in 
content, but full of parody though the dialogue sections seem a trifle laboured. 
The Sauguet opera uates from 1927 and is notable for its melodiousness in 
the manner of Reynaldo Hahn or Louis Beydts. Sauguet can be subtle, refined 
and voluptuous in turn, and he displays a precise knowledge of the voice in 
his writing. The work has never previously been produced and it concluded 
the evening most successfully. Colette Muzart and Guy Godin deserve special 
mention. Michel Raffaeli, a young local designer, provided the décors for 
the three works. Nicole Hirsch 

Paris. Like many of our readers my first action in a foreign city is to 
race to the opera house. The Opéra Comique in Paris starts conveniently late 
(9 p.m. often) and you can nearly always pick up a strapontin (unnerving 
tip-up seat) at the last moment. A bore if it’s Tosca, which others do better, 
but an ‘experience’ if it’s one of those uniquely Parisian jobs, say nostalgic 
old Louise, for which they have a lovely and well named protagonist now, 

erthe Monmart. This is the right sized house for Carmen, too. 

I greatly enjoyed a Werther caught there on the wing at the New Year. 
Georges Noré is not perhaps the ideally romantic young suicide. He looked 
as sturdy and practical as the man from the Metropolitan Water Board who 
sometimes rings my bell, but he had the notes all there and shirked nothing. 
The conductor, M. Prétre, sounded in need of more rehearsal time. But the 
tenor and orchestra did not come unstuck in the famous Ossian Song (as I 
heard happen between Votto and Di Stefano in La Scala last spring). French 
singers in these hack works at least know their notes. In Italy, if I may say 
so, I am astonished how often Signor X and Signora Y, each of whom has 
sung Rodolfo and Mimi over 500 times, still need all-out prompting and even 
then get it wrong. What pleased me most in this Werther was Solange Michel’s 
Charlotte, a French mezzo of beautiful timbre, placed perfectly for the kind 
of voice and used with much feeling and intelligence. Her big moments in 
Act 4, ‘les lettres’, ‘les larmes’ and the typical Massenet ‘priére’, were all in 
the grand old Opéra Comique tradition, and I say that with gratitude having 
not long since been driven from this same theatre by the eldritch shrieks of a 
Mireille who was off colour and pitch all evening. 

To get into a reasonably priced seat at the big Opéra you are well 
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Max Erlanger de Rosen 


Wakhevitch's sets for the Paris Opéra production of ‘Faust’ 


(above) Marguérite’s house 


(below) The church scene 


advised to book in advance. You hear beautifully from the boxes in the third 
tier and can get single seats in them often quite late in the day. But they must 
be de face, for side seats, high up, in the Paris Opéra give a poor view of 
the stage, and now that has been brought magnificently up to date it is often 
worth seeing. 

I thought for New Year a Paris Opéra Faust would be appropriate. 
Charles Garnier’s prodigious great building, the epitome of the gorgeous as 
1880 understood the term, has had a thorough clean up and really looks 
rather stunning, if you can take all that marble and gilt and that great card- 
board curtain. Last time I had seen Faust there it had looked exactly as it 
must have when it first moved there in the sixties from the Théatre Lyrique. 
This time, the curtain disclosed magnificently grandiose sets by Wakhevitch 
and a bustling about in the kermesse which would have won a ‘round’ even 
at the Bolshoi. No longer the half circle of listless choristes waving their arms 
in the Valse. All is stark realism. I think Gounod would have gasped if he 
could have seen the couple of white-legged wrestlers which, in Max de 
Rieux’s new production, take the centre of the stage for the first minutes of 
the kermesse; and I shudder to think what Mme Carvalho would have said 
to the ‘super’ who did juggling tricks with three hoops up-stage behind Mar- 
guérite at her first entry, where Gounod so magically hushes the crowd for 
‘ni belle, ni demoiselle . . .’ etc. All the same, I enjoyed the performance. 
The orchestra under Pierre Durvaux was playing very well. Here was a con- 
ductor who had exactly the right idea of the famous old score and though I 
could imagine fresher Marguérites than good Mme Ségala. The messieurs 
were admirable—Albert Lance, with a beautifal clear light C, Vaillant as 
Mephisto, and Borthayre as Valentine. 

As with any opera house, it is a matter of luck sometimes. But in view 
of what some returned travellers have been saying about opera in Paris, I 


thought this chance sampling on my own part might act as a mild corrective. 
P. H.-W. 


Germany 

Berlin. Prince Igor is Lovro von Matacic’s first premiére at the Staatsoper; 
at once it established him as one of the front-rank conductors of the German 
opera scene. Matacic himself has provided a new musical adaptation of 
Borodin’s score, not so very different from the rearrangement known to 
Londoners from the 1935 production in German. Through restoring the cus- 
tomary cuts some of the characters as well as of the situations are more fully 
realized. He plays the overture between the prologue and the first scene of 
the first act; and he has installed some of Borodin’s concert music as sort of 
intermezzi between the first and second scene of the first act and between the 
third and final fourth act, during which projections on a land-map act-drop 
clarify the situations in the story’s development. It’s an unusually long, a 
never long-winded performance. { 

Hainer Hill, the designer, works with very spare, beautifully conceived 
sets on an imposing scale, set against the cyclorama which shows another map 
of ancient Russia; his costumes are colourful and they blend successfully in 
the chorus and ballet scenes. 

Unfortunately Erich Alexander Wind lacks the power to instil that strong 
character-feeling in his protagonists, which only could lend his stationary 
directorial approach a stylizing quality. As it is, his production often looks 
insecure if not downright dilettantish; an impression emphasized also by his 
unskilled handling of the chorus-scenes (he has absolutely no sense for split- 
ting up big masses in effective groups). 

Some of the singing was better than in recent Staatsoper premiéres, but 
an alarming tendency is to be observed with most of the singers of the house 
that those who are dramatically more convincing tend to spoil their musical 
line by vocal contortions which they take (or are led to take) for a character- 
istic touch of the person they are assumed to embody. Those most suffering 
from this sort of vocal overacting were Heinrich Pflanzl and Gerhard Stolze 
as the two comic musicians Skula and Eroshka, though both are by no means 
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despicable singers (indeed, Stolze recently gave a haunting performance of 
the tenor part in Orff’s Catulli Carmina). Of course such tactics are more 
understandable in the case of Gerhard Frei (Khan Konchak), whose voice 
sounded muffled, chewed up and swallowed. On the other side the vocal 
histrionics of Frans Andersson as the treacherous Galitzky was not enough to 
make up for the producer’s total failure to direct him convincingly in his big 
Act 1 scene with Jaroslavna. Helmut Meinokat’s blown up tenor is much 
esteemed in East Germany, but I cannot help finding him a nuisance, whether 
he sings Lensky or, as here, Vladimir. 

Jovan Gligor’s guest appearance in the title-role was more a promising 
than an already mature, let alone a finished portrayal. He cuts an imposing 
figure and possesses a beautiful warm, easily responding voice. Vocally he 
had his ups and downs, and his big aria ‘No sleep, no rest’ found him on one 
of his lowest points, but his final address was delivered with great strength 
and dignity. Gisela Behm, as Jaroslavna, exhibited a ringing, somewhat 
brassy, not unpleasant soprano voice of true dramatic qualifications, but her 
top notes need more steadiness and ease. If vocally rather small scale, Esther 
Hilbert sang Konchakovna with style and an admirably suited seductive 
insinuation. Sigrid Kehl was a gifted though too loud-voiced Polovtsian 
Maiden. 

The chorus of the Staatsoper at present seems to be going through a crisis. 
The reasons are difficult to discover; but in any case it has lost the high 
standard which was maintained and much admired during the last season. 

If the co-ordination between pit and stage was at times not as it might 
have been, this is practically the only point which may be raised against 
Matacic’s conducting. In all other respects he came off triumphantly—and 
with him the Staatskapelle, which has no equal today among German opera 
orchestras. Matacic’s interpretation has all the ferocity and dramatic intensity 
the score asks for, but he possesses also a unique awareness of its more 
lyrical qualities which he evokes with a truly enthralling feeling. 

Horst Koegler 

During January there were a number of changes in the cast of Die 
Walkiire. Tilla*Briem from Essen has been heard as Briinnhilde, Gertrud 
Stilo as Fricka, Rudolf Gonszar as Wotan and Theo Adam as Hunding. 
Gisela Behm, Clara Ebers, Margaret Prenzlow, Helmut Meinokat and 
Giinther Treptow have all been appointed Kammersdangers. 

Komische Oper. A new production of The Bartered Bride was heard on 
December 26. Walter Felsenstein was the producer and Robert Hanell the 
conductor. The cast included Marianne Dorka as Majenka, Karl-Friedrich 
Hdizke as Jenik, and Heinrich Pflanzl as Kecal. 

Bonn. The English bass Kenneth Stevenson (the husband of Elsie Morison 
and member of the Covent Garden Company 1949-51) has joined the Bonn 
Company for the current season and has been heard in a number of leading 
roles including Sarastro, Rocco and Lodevico. 

Darmstadt. Prokofiev started his first major opera in 1916 when he was 
25 years old, and chose Dostoievsky’s tale The Gambler. He completed the 
first three acts within a few weeks but the fourth act caused difficulties which 
he only overcame after giving up strict adherence to the text. Albert Coates 
prepared the work for the Maryinsky Theatre in St Petersburg, but the revolution 
intervened and it was only in 1929 that the opera had its premiére at Brussels. 
By this time it had been overshadowed by the subsequent and more mature 
opera The Love of the Three Oranges. The Landestheater is to be commended 
for essaying a new production; the extraordinary musical beauties of the score, 
its dramatic impact, clever structure and disposition make the work one of 
the most significant music dramas of our day. The focus of interest lies on 
the one hand in the orchestral parts, on the other in the scenic representation 
which makes exceptional demands on the singers, who have no chance to 
indulge in arias or even to take part in song-scenes of the Straussian type. 
The music is purely dramatic in aim and the vocal line is merely an extra 
voice among the symphony of instruments. It cannot be said that the music 
is definitely modern; it uses all the resources of new and old techniques of 
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composition, as they suggest themselves, but uses them with a unique rich- 
ness of melody, and with a sparse impact in moments of dramatic tension— 
the closing pages of each act are exceptionally impressive. 

There are complexities in the libretto, but they can be surmounted and 
in any case do not exceed the extent of those to which we are accustomed in 
Hofmannsthal or even in such older operas as Trovatore. More difficult in 
performance is the marked tendency towards surrealism which first insinuates 
itself in the last act. and whereby a marked change of style shows itself, 
compared with the first three acts; even in the Darmstadt performance this 
was clearly noticeable. The real problem of the opera is plainly the casting 
of the title role, for which we require a tenor who combines outstanding 
musicality, intelligence, and histrionic gifts, with a personal radiance, so that 
his gradual downfall becomes credible. Here Willi Hauer, who is young and 
gifted, was obviously out of his depth though he carried the role off quite 
respectably. His partner, Kithe Maass as Praskovia was outstanding, alive 
to all the demands of a part as difficult dramatically as musically. Martha 
Geister as the grandmother gave a skilful musical characterization. The effec- 
tive and fluent production was by Harro Dicks. A special word of praise is 
due for Helmuth Franz, who brought authority and temperament to his 
interpretation of the score. Let us hope that this example will have some 
imitators, for the work is worth the trouble. Ralf Steyer 

At the same theatre there has been a new production of La Clemenza di 
Tito with George Maran in the title role and Maass as Vitellia. Richard K6tz 
was the conductor and Franz Nertz the producer. 


Diisseldorf-Duisburg. The first operetta of the season (designated, of 
course, a ‘comic opera’) was the Christmas production of Die Fledermaus. It 
was, frankly, disappointing. Although Anton Paulik drove the orchestra at a 
furious pace, the slapstick and spoken dialogue dragged so much that the first 
performance lasted almost four hours. The cast seemed more comfortable in 
the slower waltz songs than in the quicker tongue-twisters and there were, 
unfortunately, attempts to steal the limelight. However, Roth has risen from 
the sick-bed to take over the production and cast changes and cuts are 
promised. 

As far as I am concerned, this was completely overshadowed by Pelléas 
et Mélisande, a production from last season and surely one of Roth’s best 
works. As expected, it has only had a moderate success, with reactions 
ranging from enthusiasm to bewilderment and boredom. Heinz Beisker’s 
black-and-white sets, reminiscent of wood-cuts from a book of fairy-tales, 
took us away from reality to a world of dreams, and Debussy’s music, lovingly 
interpreted by Arnold Quennet, only allowed the mounting tension to unfold 
slowly. The shock of Golaud’s brutal behaviour towards Mélisande came, 
therefore, with a violence and force which seemed to threaten to destroy its 
flimsy surroundings and its fragile victim. The difficulty of casting must have 
been to find voices which allow one to hear every nuance of the score and 
every word spoken. Anna Tassopulos seemed at times too weak for Mélisande 
but her voice was accurate and her acting convincing. Randolph Symonette’s 
Golaud was his best performance to date. There was also good singing from 
Alfons Holte (Pelléas), Heinz Kahlstorf (Arkel), Ingeborg Lasser (Geneviéve), 
Vilma Georgiou (Yniold) and Erich Winkelmann (the doctor). 

William Marshall 

Frankfurt a/Main. As soon as it became known that Solti was to conduct 
Die Fledermaus 1 had, I must confess, great hopes that the grand line of per- 
formances of Franz Schalk, Weingartner, Bruno Walter, Kleiber and Clemens 
Krauss would be continued on the same level, for as a Hungarian Solti 
should have a special affinity for this genial score. He has often enough 
proved himself a first rate conductor. But lately he has been hurrying to and 
from his European and American commitments and has adopted a hasty, 
breathless style of interpretation, which does no justice to Fledermaus. Tem- 
perament it needs, by all means, but in the old days there was enough time 
for it. It was born of a complete security in which, between pressing tasks, 
people were unwilling to be disturbed. Pleasure was part of life and this 
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resulted in the gay and carefree liveliness of this music. Solti blew the music 
away at a jet-propelled tempo so that not merely was the detail not affec- 
tionate and clear, but it simply could not be perceived. In addition, the 
orchestra played without delicacy and there were many discrepancies on the 
stage and in the pit; all in all there was a lack of precision. The producer 
(Leo Mittler) and the scenic artist (Ita Maximowna) produced lavish sets 
which were not suitable for this small opera house. The tiresome revolving 
stage jolted round continuously without real dramatic necessity. On the con- 
trary, it showed us that the prison-keeper Frank had lied to us when he said 
that his carriage was waiting outside. 

In several scenes some of the artists were often very happily chosen. 
Outstanding among the singers were the vocally excellent Adele, Hanny 
Steffek, and the half-elegant, half-bourgeois Eisenstein, Hansgeorg Laubenthal; 
Colette Lorand as Rosalinde was unsure of herself when singing the Czardas, 
and also forced a lot. Ernst Gutstein as Falke and Georg Stern as Dr Frank 
remained pale, though vocally good. Oscar Wittazscheck was a splendid 
Blind, Emil Seidenspinner a discreet and charming Frosch. But the grand 
occasion to which one had been looking forward did not come off. It was a 
pity. There was friendly applause, but not the amount that Solti used to 
receive. Which means that the public has noticed it too. Ralf Steyer 


Hamburg. The new production of Gétterdimmerung, which completed 
the first postwar cycle of Wagner’s Ring at the Hamburgische Staatsoper, 
renewed all the questions and doubts we had after the start with Rheingold 
a year ago. They centre on Giinther Rennert’s ability to find a valid style for 
a contemporary production of the Ring and on his wisdom in choosing 
Helmut Jiirgens as designer for his so far most ambitious undertaking. After 
Walkiire and Siegfried | had the impression that Rennert was on the way to 
developing a style, but Gétterdiémmerung now came as a surprising relapse. 
A main reason for disappointment was certainly the inadequate handling of 
the final scene, in which both producer and designer failed. But this failure 
was not at the core of the problem. The main trouble was Rennert’s undecided 
attitude towards the realistic elements of the drama. In Gétterdimmerung he 
tended towards clear realism and gave his singers a surprising amount of 
swords, bugles and so on. He did not seem to be prepared, however, to main- 
tain the standards of realistic behaviour. The results were provoking and there 
were completely unnecessary discrepancies between realistic appearance and 
realistic behaviour. Furthermore, neither the Norn scene nor the Funeral March 
was handled in a really convincing way. On the other hand Rennert proved 
all his great artistry when he made Briinnhilde run round the full circle of 
the stage to escape Siegfried in the mask of Gunther, or when Hagen 
sketched his dark plans, or when he turned Hagen’s men into a really 
frightening gang of barbaric warriors. 

Helmut Jiirgens’s scenery again lacked unity of style and visual impact. 
Jiirgens placed the three Norns under an expressionist cobweb which was as 
unsatisfactory as the wood in which Siegfried was slain. The interior of the 
gigantic Gibichung hall was absolutely appropriate and very effective for 
the first act, but it proved to be impracticable and ineffective for the final 
scene of redemption. It left Rennert no space to do full justice to the drama, 
and the great musical climax went for nothing because Jiirgens’s conception 
and realization of the fire, the water and the burning Valhalla were not up to 
the music’s requirements. 

On the musical side the evening was dominated by two performances: 
Médl’s Briinnhilde and Arnold van Mill’s Hagen. Médl’s performance was a 
dramatic experience of the first order. It is incredible what a tension this 
singer can accumulate on the stage, and what telling power a single gesture 
of her arms can achieve. She easily managed this taxing part and she emitted 
pianissimo sounds of ravishing beauty. Van Mill’s Hagen was equal to her. 
He dominated the stage as a dark power watching the happenings from the 
background and waiting for his hour. This Hagen was an infernal figure 
because his wicked plans were brought forward with the most beautiful 
singing. Van Mill is a real “black bass’ of extraordinary capacity. 
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Hans Beirer’s Siegfried was of quite another stature than his ‘young’ 
Siegfried two months previously. He had obviously adapted himself to the clear 
acoustics of the new Hamburg Opera House and sang his piano passages 
more smoothly. Caspar Brécheler was a surprisingly good Gunther, and Toni 
Blankenheim was again an excellent Alberich. Siw Ericsdotter as Gutrune 
once more proved that she is developing into a great Wagner singer. Maria von 
Ilosvay was to have sung Waltraute, but on New Year’s Day she collapsed just 
before her appearance and the Waltraute scene had to be cut. The three Norns 
at the beginning had been sung by Ilosvay, Litz and Wasserthal, the three 
Rhine Maidens were Duske, Balsborg and Ast. Leopold Ludwig's reading of 
~ score was on a broad scale, and the orchestra responded with colourful 
playing. 

The first full cycle of the Ring since the war was given in Hamburg in 
mid-January. Ludwig conducted, and the cast included Beirer (Siegmund and 
Siegfried), Blankenheim (Alberich), Brécheler (Donner and Gunther), Erics- 
dotter (Gutrune), Marschner (Mime), Melchert (Loge), van Mill (Fasolt, 
Hunding, Fafner, Hagen), Pease (Wotan), Wasserthal (Sieglinde) and Werth 
(Briinnhilde). The next full cycle is planned for the end of May with Médl 
as Briinnhilde. Wolfgang Ndélter 

Leipzig. Puccini’s Turandot was heard for the first time since the war 
recently, with Christa Maria Ziese in the title role, Maria Crooner as Liv, 
Ernst Griiber as Calaf and Helmut Eyle as Timur. Helmut Seydelmann was 
the conductor and Friedrich Ammermann the producer. 

Mannheim. The new Nationaltheater opened on January 12 with Der 
Freischiitz. conducted by Herbert Albert the Generalmusikdirektor. Lore 
Wissmann appeared as a guest artist in the part of Agathe, Hasso Eschert was 
Max and Willi Wolff Caspar. Werner Egk’s Die Zaubergeige was the next 
production, and was given in the presence of the composer; Karl Fischer was 
the conductor. 

Munich. The second new production of the season was Donizetti’s Lucia 
di Lammermoor. Some people tend to think that operas of this kind cannot 
be performed any more as we do not have the big voices of the past. But 
Erika Kéth’s Lucia was simply tremendous. Her voice is equal through all 
registers, and under firm control; everything seems easy and natural. The 
timbre of her voice is warm and soft up to the highest pitch, and full of 
dramatic power if necessary. But she 
did not only convince by her vocal 
abilities. In a breath-taking climax 
this Lucia developed from _ the 
young, romantic and loving girl into 
the broken woman of the mad scene. 
An unforgettable moment was when 
her brother passes the letter to prove 
that her lover had betrayed her. The 
change, first in her eyes then in face 
and appearance that expressed how 
Lucia’s whole world had _ broken 
down, brought tears to one’s eyes. 
And the impression the Mad Scene 
made was so deep that only after 
some minutes’ silence was the 
audience able to applaud. 

Metternich was in excellent voice 
as Lord Ashton—this sort of role 
suits his voice very well. Instead of 
Hans Hopf, who was ill, a young 
Hungarian tenor, Josef Simandy, took 
the part of Edgardo. It was a sym- 
pathetic interpretation and his tenor 
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is certainly of promise. Keith Engen was not quite heavy enough as Raimondo, 
while Herta Tépper and Franz Klarwein gave fine studies of Alisa and 
Normanno. Ferenc Fricsay is a conductor of great abilities and Italian opera 
seems to be his domain. He led the orchestra with verve and vitality and 
was a perfect accompanist to his singers. 

Herbert List, the producer, took the easiest way out and treated the work 
in the grand old manner, most effective—and with the singers near the foot- 
lights all the time. The Bécklin-inspired stage design of Ludwig Hornsteiner 
was most impressive. 

Hans Knappertsbusch conducted the new production of Die Lustigen 
Weiber von Windsor on January 19. Max Proebstl was Falstaff, Anneliese 
Kupper Mistress Ford, Lilian Benningsen Mistress Page, Liselotte Félser Ann 
Page, Richard Holm Fenton and Marcel Cordes Ford. Heinz Arnold was the 
producer. Ruth Uebel 

Nuremberg. Strauss, like all romantic composers, requires of the con- 
ductor accurate detail coupled with a bold overall conception that can weld 
it into a living unity. Erich Riede, the new Generalmusikdirektor, showed his 
understanding of Strauss in his fine handling of Ariadne auf Naxos. The pro- 
logue was hampered by a poor Composer (Gerda Schopenhauer) but the 
opera, with outstanding singing by Hildegard Jonas (Ariadne) and Sebastian 
Feiersinger (Bacchus) rose to great heights. Zerbinetta was sung by Gisela 
Vivarelli. She has a clarity of tone and an ease of execution that are very 
satisfactory but it is a pity that she seldom conveys any feeling at all. Alfons 
Graf, a newcomer here, gave a real performance as the Dancing Master and 
he sang beautifully. The trio of Nymphs (Hedi Klug; Margot Weindel, Hella 
Ruttkowski) were enchanting. 

In Mozart’s Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail Erich Riede again delighted us. 
His tempi were always just right, never dull and never rushed, allowing the 
singers to do full justice to the music. Ernst Wieman was an Osmin of the 
highest quality. He brought to this role a rich and resounding voice, a fine 
Mozart style and a flair for broad comedy that never stepped into vulgarity. 
Kathryn Harvey sang Constanze with vocal skill and a sincerity that made this 
fairy story figure touchingly real. Robert Licha was an engaging Pedrillo but 
Cesare Curzi was disappointing as Belmonte; his voice seems to have more of 
a buffo than a lyric quality. Willi Domgraf-Fassbinder’s production was excel- 
lent. Where originality at any price is so fashionable, it is a great pleasure 
to find a producer who really tries to interpret the composer's intentions. 
Paradoxically he achieves an originality all his own. 

Domgraf-Fassbinder produced and sang the name part in Rigoletto. This 
was a fine performance, well sung and acted with deep feeling and real 
understanding. Kathryn Harvey made a charming Gilda and sang delightfully. 
Cesare Curzi as the Duke had elegance and vivacity but his singing was 
marred by a tendency to bleat. Max Kohl and Hella Ruttkowski as Spara- 
fucile and Maddalena handled their roles well. Adam Rauh conducted with 
distinction. Edmond Vernon 

Stuttgart. Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci were both given new pro- 
ductions on December 29. In Mascagni’s work the singers were Maria Kinas, 
Josef Traxel and Hans-Giinther Nécker, and in Leoncavallo’s, Lore Wiss- 
mann, Eugen Tobin, and Gustav Neidlinger. Wilhelm Seegelken was the 
conductor and Kurt Puhlmann the producer. In the traditional New Year’s Eve 
production of Die Fledermaus Julius Patzak appeared as Eisenstein. The 
soprano Paula Brivkalne was heard as Carmen during January. On February 
2 Handel’s Jephta was performed in operatic form in a production by Giinther 
Rennert and conducted by Ferdinand Leitner; Caspar Neher designed the sets. 
Res Fischer, Frederike Sailer, Josef Traxel, Nécker, and Fritz Linke were the 
leading singers. 

Wuppertal. Verdi’s rarely performed opera Aroldo had its premiére in 
the newly opened opera house under the musical direction of Heinrich Fell- 
mer. The scenery was by Jurgen Dreier, and the production by Herbert 
Decker. The opera’s original name was Stiffelio, and it appeared just before 
Rigoletto in 1850. The original plot revolved round an Evangelical priest whose 
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Wieland Wagner's production of ‘Gétterdaémmerung’ heard earlier in the 
season at Stuttgart 


wife had committed adultery; the priest was separated from his wife under 
dramatic circumstances, but she obtained his pardon after repentance. In the - 
final version of 1857 given at Wuppertal, the priest Stiffelio becomes the 
Crusader Aroldo, and the ending is tragic. Nina dies when she meets Aroldo 
again, without obtaining his pardon. There is a certain Baroque size about 
the work and the line-drawing is apt to recall Handel. The music follows the 
tradition of Donizetti and Bellini without giving so much scope for coloratura. 
Verdi’s genius is everywhere in evidence, his melodic opulence, his dramatic 
verve; and as the libretto is also very effective it is difficult to see why the 
piece is not given more often. The performance at Wuppertal was traditional 
in the best sense, though the décor did not distinguish between realism and 
stylization. Margrit Wieden (Nina) displayed a pretty voice and acted excel- 
lently, but she was handicapped by her vocal technique. Georg Paskuda 
brought to the title-role a lyric tenor with ringing top and effective middle 
range, but an incompletely supported lower register for the dramatic music. 
The strongest impression was made by Ronald Jackson as Egberto, a splendid 
dramatic baritone who is really musical. Willi Fues had trained the well 
prepared chorus. Ralf Steyer 


Wiesbaden. Work on Wagner’s Ring proceeded with a new production of 
Siegfried by Walter Pohl, with décor by Theo Doring on modern Bayreuth 
lines. The exceptional success of the performance was principally due to the 
Heldentenor Karl Liebl, who has developed into a first class craftsman during 
his time at Wiesbaden, and who here reached his apogee. His psychological 
and musical penetration of the role are rarely equalled, and they were 
matched by his vocal quality. Small wonder that he has now been called to 
Cologne, as well as for guest performances in the Vienna State Opera and on 
Wieland Wagner’s Italian tour. Almost as distinguished was the Briinnhilde of 
Irmgard Meinig, who is also going to Cologne. Leonardo Wolosky made a very 
promising dark-voiced Wanderer, and there was an excellent powerful-voiced 
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Alberich in Ewald Béhmer. Ludwig Kaufmann’s conducting was well prepared 
and lively but did not really get to the heart of the music. 

The young conductor Robert Baustian was especially commendable in 
the new production of Tosca. All false sentimentality was left aside and he 
read the score with the hard dramatic texture which it needs but rarely gets 
in Germany. David Garen was a passionate and lively Cavaradossi with a 
beautiful, melodious voice, but Gerhard Misske, with his bourgeois virtuous- 
ness, was miscast as Scarpia, though undeniably the vocal qualities were there. 
Maria Hall, a slim almost girlish soprano, had prepared the title role very 
skilfully but she hindered her own effectiveness by affected acting. Karl Acher 
sang the Sacristan, Rolf Sander was Spoletta and Kathrein Mietzner the 
shepherd. Walter Pohl and Hubertus Moeller were responsible for the 
production. 

The small theatre followed this up with the local premiére of Milhaud’s 
La Pauvre Maielot. The inclusion of a film projector did not make this terrible 
piece more sympathetic; it remains grand guignol and could only be effective 
with an exceptional musical interpretation. This was not the case at Wies- 
baden. Ludwig Kaufmann plainly played the work down without exploiting 
the rich possibilities of the score. Among the singers Vera Schlosser as the 
wife and Reinhold Barthel in the title role need special mention; the small 
part of the father-in-law was sung by Manfred Jungwirth and the friend was 
Heinz Friedrich. The production, with its surrealistic effects, was by Friedrich 
Schramm. Ralf Steyer 


Italy 


Milan. January 4 saw the opening of the season at the Piccola Scala 
with a revival of Piccinni’s La Cecchina, ossia La Buona Figliuola, revised by 
Giacomo Benvenuti. This was virtually a new production, for the previous one 
had been performed on the larger stage at La Scala, and the work had to be 
adapted for the smaller theatre. Production and sets were by Franco Zeffirelli, 
who carried out both assignments with taste and refinement. The conductor, Nino 
Sanzogno, once again gave proof of his rare sense of balance, by which he 
carried the whole performance—not an easy task owing to the almost magical 
transparency of the score. The singers were all excellent; their voices blended 
well and exactly suited the size of the theatre. Graziella Sciutti (Cecchina) 
attempted to give stature to her somewhat insipid part, singing her arias with 
great technical skill and delicacy of feeling. Eugenia Ratti (Sandrina) and 
Mariella Adani (Paoluccia) miniatured with extreme gracefulness their scin- 
tillatingly humorous parts. Antonietta Pastori was a Marchesa Lucinda in true 
Mozartian tradition. Maria Luisa Giorgetti was hardly less good as the 
Cavaliere Armidoro. Ideally cast were Luigi Alva, Rolando Panerai and Carlo 
Badioli. It seems strange, therefore, that despite the care lavished on this 
production, no one seems to have realized that the real heroine is not the 
tearful and monotonous Cecchina, but the malicious, though likeable, gossip 
Sandrina. Sciutti in this role would, I think, have given Sandrina even more 
brilliance than Ratti did in her own very good interpretation. 

The second work to be staged at the Piccola Scala was a revival of last 
season’s /] Matrimonio Segreto. As before, it was conducted by Nino Sanzogno 
and sung by Sciutti, Ratti, Alva, Badioli and Calabrese. The only change was 
in the part of Fidalma; Giulietta Simionato was replaced by Gabriella 
Carturan who compared very favourably with her predecessor. In fact, because 
the timbre of her voice is not as dark and is less overpowering than 
Simionato’s, it was more suited to the small auditorium and better matched 
to the voices of her colleagues. Both performances pleased immensely and 
are being repeated with great success. 

In the larger auditorium of the Scala—following the performances of 
Tchaikovsky’s Casse Noisette with Margot Fonteyn and Michael Somes—the 
Opera season continued with a new work, Caino, a tragedy in one act by 
Felice Lattuada and Zambianchi, based on Byron’s Cain. The libretto is a 
very poor adaptation of Byron’s tragedy and the musical score has none of 
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the qualities required to give life to this dismal text. Lattuada’s music is over- 
emphatic and superficial, relying mainly on minor keys, and content with a 
facile lyricism which never rises above a soothing tunefulness. It has no exces- 
sive faults, it is true, but neither has it any particularly fine attributes. Unfor- 
tunately the orchestration is often very poor and the general din cannot 
cover up the mistakes. Nino Sanzogno again conducted this opera with zeal 
and care, and the parts were sung with general enthusiasm and good will by 
Cesy Broggini, Gabriella Carturan, Dino Dondi, Aldo Bertocci and Constan- 
tino Ego. The evening also included a revival of last year’s production of 
Pagliacci. The idea of changing the three principals proved an unhappy one, 
for none of them were really suited to their parts. Eugenia Ratti does not 
possess the necessary drama to do justice to the arduous part of Nedda; 
Romano Roma has not the vocal strength needed for Tonio; and Franco 
Corelli as Canio only succeeded in displaying the faulty placing of his voice 
and other weaknesses in his singing. The audience did not take kindly to this 
unfortunate choice of artists and voiced its disapproval only too clearly. 

The end of January brought the much awaited new opera by Francis 
Poulenc, 1 Dialoghi delle Carmelitane (Les Dialogues des Carmélites) from 
the film libretto by Georges Bernanos. The composition of this opera, announced 
some years ago, was actually begun in 1953. Based on Bernanos’s last and 
now very well known work, it was a considerable disappointment. This does 
not mean that Poulenc here is not the elegant musician we know, with his 
characteristically classical style and impeccable, light orchestration, with an 
art so exquisite that at times it comes perilously near artifice, though nonethe- 
less always elegant and pure, neat and tidy. Unfortunately, the choice of text 
requires quite different qualities of approach, and the musician’s sincerity— 
which is affirmed by his religious conversion—is not sufficient to give life to a 
score which is pervaded by monotony. The text, in fact, is too rich in its own 
sense of theatre and literary vitality to be fulfilled by this rather indifferent 
musical portrayal. Possibly the initial mistake was in the choice of a text 
which by its own inherent perfection did not require translation into another 
medium. There is nothing which can be added to what Bernanos has already 
so perfectly expressed, and his characters have such a polish, extrinsicality 
and compactness of speech, that any composer should have felt discouraged. 
But once he had decided to add his own contribution to such a literary work, 
it was necessary for this to rise to the plane attained by the text. Otherwise, 
as in fact happened, the mere transition of the spoken word into song had 
only the effect of slowing up the action, obscuring the meaning and weakening 
the dramatic power. There was not even the immediate advantage of creating 
atmosphere, for the musical comment was far too weak and superficial, almost 
indifferent, to be of any assistance to the work. Even the heroine, Bianca de 
la Force, with the drama of her fear and her psychological weakness, finds 
no echo in Poulenc’s score and no expression in the sung recitatives which 
lack verve and strength. We are, nevertheless, in the presence of a highly 
developed, discerning, stylish musician and his score is undoubtedly a model 
of taste and refinement. All of these qualities have gained him international 
appraisal and brought the public flocking to the Scala for the premiére of 
this new opera (January 26). The work will probably be staged by many 
other opera houses, but it is doubtful whether it will outlive its initial 
attraction. The praiseworthy performance, supervised by the composer himself, 
was impeccably conducted by Nino Sanzogno, who scrupulously brought out 
every merit in the score, and sung by Virginia Zeani, Gianna Pederzini, 
Nicola Filacuridi, Leyla Gencer, Gigliola Frazzoni, Eugenia Ratti, Vittoria 
Palombini, Fiorenza Cossotto, Alvinio Misciano, Antonio Pirino, Scipio 
Colombo, Arturo La Porta, Michele Cazzato, Armando Manelli and Carlo 
Gasperini. Claudio Sartori 


Como. The season at the Teatro Sociale opened on February 13 with 
Falstaff with Stabile in the title role and Anna Maria Rovere as Alice; this 
was followed by La Gioconda (Anita Corridori, Carlo Bergonzi), Madama 
Butterfly (Orietta Moscucci), Lucia di Lammermoor (Virginia Zeani, Giacinto 
Prandelli), and Beatrice Cenci (Pannain) (Luisa Malagrida, Eugenio Fernandi). 
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Florence. As I write, Italian opera seems to be under the surgeon’s knife; 
it may revive, it may die a lingering death, it may be ruthlessly eliminated. 
Government aid has been wildly cut, theatres may have to close their seasons 
prematurely, and a week ago, the Teatro Comunale was ordered to dismiss its 
chorus and orchestra. This startling state of affairs has brought violent action 
on all sides. Vittorio Gui has formed a ‘Committee for the defence of the 
Lyric Theatre’, and representations to the government are being made by 
every competent authority. President Gronchi’s visit to Florence and his talks 
with the mayor La Pira may have saved the situation for the moment, but 
things continue to look very black. As for this year’s May Festival—though 
only three months off, it seems to belong to a far-off uncertain future. 

Under this shadow of doom, we have felt that every opera we have seen 
was to be the last, and perhaps for this, the theatre has been crowded as 
never before. Un Ballo in Maschera has been given a fine performance under 
Emidio Tieri, whose musical direction is achieving an authority and strength 
such as to render coherent even this most improbable of Verdi's plots. Anita 
Cerquetti and Gianni Poggi played the principal roles, and being tempera- 
mentally and vocally at their ease in these parts, gave very convincing per- 
formances. Lesser parts were filled with care by such leading singers as Ebe 
Stignani, Ettore Bastianini, Giulio Neri and Paolo Washington. Stage action, 
under Umberto Benedetto, was in the traditional style, but with visual elements 
planned with a fine modern sensibility. 

Madama Butterfly, running its usual course of popular success, was 
notable for the fine vocalization of Luisa Malagrida in the title role, and an 
adequate Pinkerton in Ferrando Ferrari, but was apt to run to seed in minor 
roles. Gabriele Santini’s emotional baton was suited to music and public alike, 
and could not be bettered. 

Weber's Der Freischiitz and Wagner's Der fliegende Hollinder have been 
sung by the all-German casts which are so prominent this season. Perhaps 
expenditure reductions have dictated that 50 per cent of this season's singers 
are from across the frontier, but if this season gave us the delightful surprise 
of Teresa Stich-Randall as Pamina in Die Zauberfléte, we have not been quite 
so fortunate since. li Der Freischiitz, we had a superbly satisfying orchestral 
performance under Carlo Maria Giulini, reaching its peak in the Wolf's Glen 
scene. Not only has’ Weber’s music great merit in this scene, but Frank de 
Quell’s stage craft and Cajo Kihnly’s sets helped to weld this unique fragment 
into a startlingly impressive whole. Subtle lighting effects on phosphorescent 
paint and an electrical device echoing Caspar’s voice were some of the 
technical tricks which in a modern way completed the effect of Weber’s score. 
I think he himself would have admired the discretion with which these modern 
gadgets were used. 

Sebastian Feiersinger was a pleasant sounding Max, though he seemed 
too indeterminate in personality. George Stern as Caspar was dramatically 
vivid, but especially in the first act drinking scene, tended to bellow in a way 
which was far from musical. Herta Wilfert as Agathe showed a gracious 
personality and figure, and in more expansive arias revealed a lovely tone and 
control. Where more agility of movement was needed, however, she seemed 
to lack flexibility and agility. Alfred Poell (Ottakar and Zamiel), Hanny 
Steffek (Aennchen), Friedrich Gynrod (Cuno) and Hans Blessin (Kilian), com- 
pleted the cast. 

Wagner's Der fliegende Holliinder was conducted by Gui, in a wonderfully 
clear and tasteful reading. With singers of a little more quality the perform- 
ance would have been most impressive. Frank de Quell’s stage direction, 
coupled with Cajo Kiihnly’s scenery set out to paint those dark, brooding, 
heavily varnished pictures of the 1850s, very much in tone with the opulence 
and weight of the music. Tomislav Neralic, as the Dutchman, had a 
voice that would cut steel, and just set my nerves on edge, in spite of other- 
wise excellent qualities. Otto von Rohr was a ponderous Daland, and the 
duets of these two were badly forced and pedantic. Ernst Griiber (Erik) 
seemed as hoarse as a frog. The only male singer I liked was Rolf Boettcher 
(the steersman), hopelessly out of place in this company with a voice as soft 
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Above, the Wolf's Glen in ‘Der Freischiitz’ ; below, the last act in ‘Un 
Ballo in Maschera’, both at Florence 


as an Irish tenor, but at least he was a relief from the grind. Elisabeth 
Schaertel as Mary revealed great musicality, but unfortunately her musician- 
ship exceeds the possibilities of her voice. The orchestra and chorus of the 
Maggio Fiorentino played under Gui, who founded the orchestra, with a 
unity and style that was well-nigh flawless. 

Naples. Though all of Gluck’s major operas are regularly performed in 
Italy, he is in no way a popular composer here. One of the reasons for his 
unpopularity may well be the inferior quality of performance that his works 
receive even in the major Italian opera houses. Conductors who have a firm 
hand with Verdi and Rossini, when confronted with a Gluck score, suddenly 
become cowed and attempt to achieve stateliness simply by dragging tempi; 
Italian singers—including some of the best—do not have much feeling for the 
Gluck line, and are consequently ill at ease in his heroic roles. Most Italian 
Orfeos are merely Azucenas masquerading. 

Therefore the excellent San Carlo production of Gluck’s Alceste was all 
the more unexpected and laudable. Though it was not perfect, it was con- 
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stantly interesting and offered many moments of true listening excitement. 
Much of this excitement was due to the brilliant, fervent, noble conducting 
of Mario Rossi. Though Rossi’s reputation is that of a ‘scholarly’ conductor, 
there was nothing text-bookish about his pliant and evocative handling of the 
San Carlo orchestra, which was at its best. 

The American soprano Anne McKnight (or Anna De Cavalieri, as she is 
known in Italy) is not vocally an ideal Alceste. Though the middle of her 
voice is full and beautiful, it tends to thin out at the top and at the bottom. 
However, she manceuvred her way through ‘Divinités du Styx’ with consider- 
able finesse, if not exactly ease. The slow section of her Act 2 finale lay 
perfectly for her voice, and she sang it with a melting, moving loveliness. 
Unfortunately she tended to force her top notes in the more dramatic scenes. 
In her acting she was suitably statuesque and tragic, despite the often absurd 
production (of which, more below). 

In Mirto Picchi, the San Carlo wisely chose one of the few Italian tenors 
who can sing non-Italian music. A sound and intelligent musician with a clear, 
ringing voice, Picchi sang a stirring Adméte. The Ercole of Enzo Viaro was 
slightly ridiculous visually (Hercules seemed to be feeling the rigours of the 
Italian winter and was wearing comfortably long woollen underwear) and 
unremarkable vocally. Anselmo Colzani was an imposing High Priest; and the 
San Carlo chorus, not always the most disciplined, was—like the orchestra— 
on its best behaviour. 

Instead of setting the opera in the usual, simple, classical Greece of 
porticoes and white columns, the designer of this new production, C. M. 
Cristini, decided to make everything archaic and brooding; as a result, the 
sets were as gloomy as possible. The Inferno of Sgr Cristini, however, with 
its jiggling skeletons and chiffon flames looked like something at a Luna Park. 
Tatiana Pavlova, who produced, was evidently irritated by the static quality 
of Calzabigi’s drama, and devised a thousand-and-one goings-on, which dis- 
tracted the eye and even at times offended the ear. The rustle and crackle of 
some hideous paper flowers, as a group of children played ring-a-ring-a-roses, 
nearly ruined a considerable part of Act 2. It is an enormous tribute to Rossi 
and to the singers to say that, listening to the opera, one could ignore most of 
what one saw on the stage. 

The orchestra, which had sounded so splendid under Rossi, was absolutely 
terrible a week or so later, when Fritz Rieger conducted an all-German (or 
almost all—the chorus sang in Italian) performance of Meistersinger. The 
overture was sluggish and brassy, and the rest of the opera moved along at 
the same limping pace, without any climaxes, without any orchestral 
chiaroscuro. And this must not be interpreted to mean that the San Carlo 
orchestra cannot play Wagner: I heard Béhm conduct an electrifying Parsifal 
there only a couple of seasons ago. 

For the most part the performance on the stage was no more interesting 
than that in the pit. Bernd Aldenhoff—substituting for Ludwig Suthaus— 
was a wobbling, whining Walter; and though Otto Wiener has a pleasant 
voice, neither his voice nor his stage presence was commanding enough to 
make him an acceptable Sachs. Only Sena Jurinac (in splendid form, and a 
lovely Eva) and Gerhard Unger (a bright, secure David) gave the listener some 
satisfaction. There was, for me, a moment of unintentional comedy at the 
end of the opera, when the chorus—very Italian-looking despite their costumes 
—had to stand there and listen to Sachs’s glorification of German art, then 
join in his hymning to ‘la sacra arte tedesca’. 

Italian Kunst had its revenge at the performance of Don Pasquale which 
I went to the next day. The audience had come for a good time, and they 
had one. They also heard a sprightly, disciplined orchestra and some tasteful, 
intelligent, melodious singing. The orchestra, somewhat reduced, responded 
unanimously to Molinari-Pradelli’s light-hearted baton, and the singers were 
all in good form. Fernando Corena (Pasquale) and Renato Capecchi (Mala- 
testa) are both renowned as comic actors, and they brought all of their 
experience and their evident love of the work, as well as their notable vocal 
talents, to this performance. Rosanna Carteri was a bright-eyed Norina, 
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‘Iris’ at Rome ; Iris’s house (Act 2) 


winning in spite of an occasional hardness in the voice. And Gianni Raimondi, 
whom I had heard only in dramatic parts before, was a charmingly lyrical 
Ernesto. Luca Crippa’s colourful sets and Alessandro Brissoni’s staging made 
this Pasquale into the best production I ! ave seen so far here this season. 
William Weaver 

Rome. /ris is a rarity even in Italy, and the Rome Opera (where it had 
its first performance) has done well to produce it in such a fine edition to 
mark the opening of its five-month, seventeen-opera season. Feelings ran high 
in musical circles about the revival; Mascagni’s crude ebullience, acceptable 
in Cavalleria’s honest-to-goodness realism, was violently rejected in IJris by 
many to whom he is still too close to be regarded with impartiality. They 
accuse him in this opera of falsely posturing on the edge of the new world 
which was opening out in Pelléas (which was to have pale shadows in Italy 
with operas like Alfano’s Sakuntala). Let for all that, Iris is a ‘lyrical’ opera 
in a very real sense, full of a spontaneous and untutored poetic imagination 
which gives light and warmth to even blatant musical crudities. Terribly 
uneven, yes, and a libretto clotted with symbols and phantasms; but since 
what emerges is human warmth and not sentimentality nor literary posing, 
what matter? 

The staging, for which Margherita Wallmann was responsible with two 
sensitive scenographers, Veniero Colasanti and an American, John Moore, was 
a revolutionary affair. Some irises appeared only at the end. Japan in recom- 
pense was everywhere, with a delicate allusiveness which was entrancing, and 
the subtlety of Japanese prints. Everything contributed to this, the move- 
ments of a miniature Clara Petrella (how did she get so small?) a gracefully 
stylized Ballet of the Washer-Girls, the Puppet-Theatre with its costumed 
dancers (closely modelled on the N@ traditions), and the extraordinarily 
effective Yoshiwara scene. A full-throated chorus to the Sun burst out from 
behind the misty vision of Fujiyama, and not from the wings; Iris awoke in a 
small and exquisite Japanese house while the life of the street continued 
unobtrusively around her, screened off at will. Only the last act (with its 
famous sewer transformed into mountain ridges) fell away scenically, to 
recover at the final apotheosis of Iris, a miracle brought about by Giovanni 
Cruciani. The problematic ‘spirit voices’ which haunt Iris’s last moments took 
on a Banquo-like horror as Osaka, Kyoto and the Blind Father strode 
relentlessly over her body. 

This was great producing, and alliedte a fine cast it made J/ris under- 
standably successful. Gianandrea Gavazzeni conducted with zest and /argesse; 
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‘Amelia al Ballo’ at Rome 


and he had plenty of sensitivity for lovely moments like Un di ero piccina. 
The cast contributed some notable performances; even the ragman’s song to 
the Moon was beautifully handled by Piero di Palma, so unjustly abandoned 
to comprimario roles. Petrella’s movingly innocent performance was matched 
by Boris Christoff’s sharply-etched Blind Man; Di Stefano’s lusty singing has 

ecome over-Open of late but he was well in character as the handsome 
Osaka. Saturno Meletti’s characterization of Kyoto was insinuating and highly 
convincing; while Aida Hovnanian in her Rome début made an appealing 
Geisha girl. 

There followed a double bill, conducted by De Fabritiis, composed of 
Rossellini’s La Guerra and Menotti’s early Amelia al Ballo. Where the Consul 
feared to tread, La Guerra has rushed in. Every easily-stirred emotion is 
exploited in the short hour of performance: the music is a pastiche of many 
familiar musical clichés put together with undeniable expertise and given a 
patina of Neapolitan sweetness. Unfortunately it leaves a sick taste in the 

mouth. The performers put up good performances, however, including Magda 
Olivero as the paralytic Mother, Saturno Meletti as an old postman, Plinio 
Clabassi as a priest who recites the Paternoster to a panic-stricken crowd, 
and a ballerina-turned-singer, Luciana Bertolli, as the tormented daughter 
who runs away with her enemy lover (Agostino Lazzari). 

Amelia al Ballo, all froth and light-hearted parody, relieved the incubus. 
Here the musical side lost overmuch to the ingenious staging, which captured 
all eyes and boxed up the singers in a 4-compartment Viennese house complete 
with lift (and probably h&c). Mme Wallmann was again working with a 
drop-scene and a built set by Veniero Colasanti, and the action was carried 
on simultaneously with such sophisticated élan that purely musical parody 
took second place. The characters came out of their frame to sing the trio 
(which gives the key to the whole game), and one realized then how much 
was disappearing inside a lovely stage toy. 

Dora Gatta made a pert and gracious Amelia with a hint of stridency in 
her top notes; Fernanda Cadoni made an elegant brief appearance as the 
friend (more than welcome after her recent illness): Giampiero Malaspina 
made a perfect husband and Agostino Lazzari with waxed moustachios an 
irresistible lover. The gay galaxy of period costumes which swirled across 
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the stage in the balletic finale brought a hint of America back into the pro- 
ceedings. Interspersed among them were a penny ha’penny bicycle and a 
game little motor car of 1910(?) vintage! Cynthia Jolly 

Trieste. The season at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi concluded on February 
28 with the last of three performances of Otello with Carlo Guichandut in 
the title role, Cesy Broggini as Desdemona and Ugo Savarese as Iago; 
Francesco Molinari-Pradelli conducted. The other works heard during Feb- 
ruary were Le Damnation de Faust (Pirazzini, Picchi, Petri; conductor 
Capuana) and / Puritani (Zeani, Mario Filippeschi, Protti, Mongelli; conductor 
Molinari-Pradelli). 





Summer Festivals, 1957 


(See also OPERA February, pages 112-113) 
Munich. August 11 to September 10 

Die Harmonie der Welt (Hindemith) August 11, 16, September 7 

Die Meistersinger. August 12, 30, September 10 

Giulio Cesare (Handel). August 13 

Cosi fan tutte.* August 14, 26, 31 

Der Rosenkavalier. August 15, 25, September 3 

Ariadne auf Naxos. August 17, September 2 

Die Entfithrung aus dem Serail.* August 17, 22 

Wozzeck. August 18 

Die Frau ohne Schatten. August 19 

Figaro.* August 20, 28 

Lohengrin. August 21 

Capriccio. August 23 

Choral Symphony. August 24 

Die Aegyptische Helena. August 27 

Palestrina. August 29 

Parsifal. September 1 

Otello. September 4 

Elektra. September 5 

Strauss Commemoration Concert. September 8 

Salome. September 9 

(* These performances will be at the Residenztheater, all other perform- 

ances at the Prinzregententheater.) 

Artists engaged include: Irmgard Barth, Lilian Benningsen, Maud Cunitz, 
Lisa della Casa, Antonie Fahberg, Lieselotte Félser, Christel Goltz, Erika 
K6th, Anneliese Kupper, Elisabeth Lindermeier, Ira Malaniuk, Birgit Nilsson, 
Leonie Rysanek, Marianne Schech, Gerda Sommerschuh, Hertha Tépper; 
Bernd Aldenhoff, Kurt Béhme, Marcel Cordes, Otto Edelmann, Keith Engen, 
Lorenz Fehenberger, Gottlob Frick, Ferdinand Frantz, Richard Holm, Hans 
Hopf, Hans Hotter, Franz Klarwein, Paul Kuen, Benno Kusche, Josef Metter- 
nich, Hans Hermann Nissen, Max Proebstl, Karl Schmitt-Walter, Hermann 
Uhde, Howard Vandenburg, Kurt Wehofschitz. Conductors: Ferenc Fricsay, 
Hans Knappertsbusch, Karl Béhm, Robert Heger, Paul Hindemith, Eugen 
Jochum, Josef Keilberth, Fritz Rieger, Meinhard von Zallinger; producers, 
Heinz Arnold and Rudolf Hartmann. 


Edinburgh. August 18 to September 7 

Further details are now available of the programme of operas to be 
presented by the Piccola Scala during the Edinburgh Festival. La Sonnambula 
will be heard with Maria Callas as Amina; Giuseppe di Stefano will make his 
British début as Nemorino in L’Elisir d’Amore (this will be instead of the 
originally announced Don Pasquale). Rossini’s 11 Turco in Italia will be heard 
instead of the Menotti double-bill; and // Matrimonio Segreto will complete 
the repertory. Eugenia Ratti, Graziella Sciutti, Giulietta Simionato; Luigi 
Alva, Franco Calabrese, Fernando Corena, Rolando Panerai and Nicola 
Zaccaria will be among the other artists appearing. The conductors will be 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni, Nino Sanzogno and Antonino Votto. 
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Gramophone Records 


THE ART OF CARUSO (HMV CSLP 510-512) 


VOLUME 1, SIDE 1. Celeste Aida (Aida, Act 1. December 27, 1911). 
Libi , Libi ne’ lieti calici (La Traviata, Act 1, with Alma Gluck. 
April 20, 1914). Di quella pira! (Il Trovatore, Act 3. February 11, 1906). Ai 
nostri monti. (Il Trovatore, Act 4 with Louise Homer. March 17, 1908). 
Solenne in quest’ora (La Forza del Destino, Act 3, with Antonio Scoiti. 
March 13, 1906). Questa o quella (Rigoletto, Act 1. March 16, 1908). La 
donna é mobile (Rigoletto, Act 3. March 16, 1908.) Bella figlia dell’ amore 
(Rigoletto, Act 3, with Amelita Galli-Curci, Flora Perini, Giuseppe de Luca. 
January 25, 1917). 


VOLUME 1, SIDE 2. Ah! la paterna mano (Macbeth, Act 4. February 23, 
1917). Si pel ciel (Otello, Act 2 with Titta Ruffo. January 8, 1914). Qual 
volutta trascorrere (I Lombardi, Act 3 with Frances Alda, Marcel Journet. 
January 7, 1912). Una furtiva lagrima (L’Elisir d’Amore, Act 2. February 1, 
1904). Venti scudi (L’Elisir d’Amore, Act 2, with Giuseppe de Luca, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1919). Deserio in terra (Don Sebastiano, January 10, 1908). Chi mi 
frena (Lucia di Lammermoor, Act 2 with Amelita Galli-Curci, Minnie Egener, 
Angelo Bada, Giuseppe de Luca, Marcel Journet. January 25, 1917). 





VOLUME Il, SIDE 1. Donna non vidi mai (Manon Lescaut, Act 1. February 
24, 1913). Che gelida manina. (La Bohéme, Act 1. February 11, 1906). O 
soave fanciulla (La Bohéme, Act | with Geraldine Farrar). Recondita armonia 
(Tosca, Act 1. November 6, 1909) December 30, 1912. Ve lo dissi, vi ricorda? 
(Madama Butterfly, Act 3, with Antonio Scotti. March 14, 1910). Amor ti 
vieta (Fedora, Act 2. November, 1902). Cielo e mar! (La Gioconda, Act 2. 
March 14, 1910). Vesti la giubba (Pagliacci, Act 1. March 17, 1907). 


VOLUME II, SIDE 2. Flower Song (Carmen, Act 2. November 7, 1909). 
Ah! Fuyez, douce image (Manon, Act 3. December 27, 1911). O Paradiso! 
(L’Africaine, Act 4. February 20, 1907). O Souverain, O Juge! (Le Cid, Act 
3. February 5, 1906), Rachel! Quand du Seigneur. (La Juive, Act 4. Septem- 
ber 14, 1920). M’appari (Martha, Act 3. February 11, 1906). Dormi pur 
(Martha, Act 2 with Frances Alda, Josephine Jacoby, Marcel Journet. 
January 7, 1912). 


VOLUME Ill, SIDE 1. Ombra mai fu (Serse. January 29, 1920). Les deux 
sérénades (Leoncavallo) (with Mischa Elman, violin, and Gaetano Scognamig- 
lio, piano. February 6, 1915). Bois épais (Armadis, Act 2. September 16, 
1920). Fenestra che lucive (April 10, 1913). Vaghissima sembianza (Donaudy) 
(September 15, 1920). Noche feliz (Posadas) (July 10, 1918). La Partida 
(Alvarez) (July 10, 1918). A la luz de la luna (Michelena) (with Emilio de 
Gogorza, April 16, 1918). 


VOLUME Ill, SIDE 2. O Sole Mio (February 5, 1916). Vieni sul mar! (Sep- 
tember 8, 1919). Luna fedel (Denza) (November, 1902). Over there (July 11, 
1918). La Campana di San Giusto (Arona) (July 6, 1919). Sel morta nella 
vita mia (Costa) (April 16, 1918). Luna d’Esate (Tosti) (February 5, 1916). 
Crucifixus (Petite Messe Solennelle-Rossini. September 16, 1920). 


Six long playing sides of Caruso are indeed a handsome if belated 
tribute to the tenor voice of the age and the phenomenon which undoubtedly 
*made’ the gramophone. The wonder of the voice and the Herculean grandeur 
of the artist’s phrasing, not least the intense cleaving virility of the voice, make 
hour by hour listening fatiguing besides awesome. Taken in small doses as it 
would normally occur in most opera evenings, this is a voice ever to marvel 
at, so strong, generous, sincere yet full of character was it. 

Not everyone liked it, or even likes these re-issues. The heroic timbre 
seemed laboured to some (and pre-electric recording into a horn often made 
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Enrico Caruso 


(below left) as the Duke in ‘Rigoletto’ ; (below right) as Radames in ‘Aida’ 











for a ‘cupping’ quite unlike the real sound). Reviewing this set, the critic of 
The Times writes of Caruso’s ‘snarling portamento’ and the critic of The Daily 
Telegraph of ‘the remorseless spinto quality’ (that word, past participle of 
spingere, to press or push, which is so fashionable). But are not those just 
the things which we unregenerate Caruso fans adore? The slow, infinitely 
proud ‘tug’ which he gives to the phrase ‘Tu m’ appartien’ in O Paradiso, 
the marvellous sweep in his phrasing of the Manon ‘Ah! fuyez’ are the 
essence of it. You can hear even from the least effective of these acoustic 
discs the shape of the phrase which is often titanic; of the timbre, one has 
only a reflection and of the vibrancy of the upper frequencies nothing prac- 
tically, and still you can hear the full presence of that vibrating column of 
sound which seems to grow out of the singer’s very depths; a voice, in fact, 
of tremendous sex appeal as well as the rest. 

As to playing condition, silent LP surfaces are an asset and there has 
been some resonance added and a general bringing up of the voice, though 
this sometimes involves a Joss of quality or a fogging of the true ring. On the 
whole I must say that I have not found myself ‘unable to play them satis- 
factorily’ as one reader, a Caruso collector, complained. The selection, too, 
seems to me intelligent on the whole, though the last sides contain rather too 
many lightweights. 

On side 1, the two Trovatore excerpts are splendid; the exact declama- 
tion of ‘Di quella pira’, sung a semitone transposed and the phrasing of 
‘Riposa o madre’ in the duet with Azucena (the majestic Homer). ‘Solenne in 
quest’ ora’ was his favourite duet recording. ‘Questa o quella’ has a lilt like 
Maurice Chevalier. The Rigoletto quartet, with distinguished support, throws 
the tenor into relief. 

On side 2 the first choice is also in the Fifty Years collection. The 
Lombardi trio is one of Caruso’s best known records; and the Lucia sextet, of 
the same day’s recording as the Rigoletto quartet, well earns its place. 

On side 3 (or Vol. 2 side 1—however you like to look at it) ‘Che gelida’ 
is also down a semitone; the duet with Farrar compares favourably—for 
charm—with the Caruso cum Melba version. ‘Recondita armonia’ and ‘Addio, 
fiorito asil’ are superbly swanky bits of sheer spinto Puccini tenoring. The 
Fedora show-stopper is almost grotesquely ancient sounding but preserves for 
us what the audience heard at the first night of that opera. ‘Cielo e mar’ is 
beautifully phrased and ‘On with the motley’ is the version later dubbed by 
HMV with a modern accompaniment. , al 

Side 4 is the best of the bunch. The span of phrasing both in the Flower 
Song and in ‘Ah! fuyez’ are justly famous and still sound miraculous, while 
the Meyerbeer and the Halévy are even topped by the Massenet ‘O souverain’, 
which is Caruso at the top of his form. The Martha romance, too, shows him 
in untired and very attractive voice (1906). 

The last record, sides 5 and 6, contains some oddities, such as ‘Two 
lovely black eyes’ (“Vieni sul mar’) and the 1918 recruiting song ‘Over there’ 
(i.e. in Flanders) sung in English and French. The duets with Gogorza and 
Xerxes ‘Ombra mai fu’, with a trill, is notable. On balance Vol. 2 is the one 
to go for. P. H.-W. 


IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA (Rossini), with Giulietta Simionato (Rosina), 
Rina Cavallari (Berta), Alvino Misciano (Almaviva), Ettore Bastianini 
(Figaro), Cesare Siepi (Basilio), Fernando Corena (Basilio), Arturo La Porta 
(Fiorello), Giuseppe Zampieri (Un Ufficiale). Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Maggio Musicale Fiorentino. Alberto Erede. DECCA LXT 5283-6. 


After Simionato’s sparkling performances both on disc and in the theatre 
as Isabella in L’Jtaliana in Algeri 1 had really looked forward to her Rosina. 
But she, like nearly all the cast, sounds remarkably staid and spiritless. The 
cause of this is probably found in Erede’s conducting. His Rossini either 
plods, as in ‘La Calunnia’, or races along without enough detail being paid to 
vocal or instrumental points, as in the big ensemble at the end of the second 
scene of the first act. Gui and Giulini are both far more exhilarating Rossini 
conductors. 
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Simionato on the stage is delightful; and one forgives her not perfect 
vocalism in this kind of music. But on records we are unable to see her, 
while she, being unable to project her theatre personality into the microphone, 
at least on this occasion, makes a laboured Rosina. Misciano has a pleasing 
tenor voice; not an expert in coloratura singing, he is none the less an 
acceptable Almaviva. Bastianini has plenty of verve, and is at his best in the 
latter sections of the opera; Siepi is a solemn and sonorous Basilio, but it is 
Corena who steals the honours with a superbly sung and vocally acted Bartolo 
in the best tradition. His diction is outstanding. Rina Cavallari makes a good 
Berta. 

On the whole this is a better sung Barber than the HMV set. But as I 
write, I gather Columbia are just about to start recording their version with 
Callas, Alva, Gobbi and Zaccaria. That sounds an interesting cast; and I hope 
that we shall get some real sparkle. Remembering Callas’s Fiorella in // Turco 
in Italia, 1 think we probably shall. 


French 


Overtures to Timoléon, Le Tresor Supposé, La Chasse du Jeune Henri (all by 
Méhul). Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. Sir Thomas Beecham. PHILIPS 
ABR 4056. 


The operas of Méhul are rarely performed anywhere today, though his 
Joseph was given in London before the first world war, and revived in Paris 
after the second. The works for which their three overtures were written 
however have not been revived for years. Timoléon is not an opera, but a 
play by Joseph Chénier for which Méhul composed the incidental music in 
1794. The other two pieces are very operatic overtures (1802 and 1797 respec- 
tively). Musically they are very dull, and nothing that Sir Thomas can do with 
them, and he does a lot, can alter that. 


German 


Lohengrin: Preludes to Acts 1 and 3; Bridal Chorus; In fernem Land. Die 
Meistersinger: Overture, Prelude to Act 3; Wahn! Wahn!; Morgenlich leuch- 
tend (Walter Geisler, James Pease, Chorus & Orchestra of the Hamburg State 
Opera. Leopold Ludwig), LONDON DUCRETET-THOMSON,. DTL 93054. 
James Pease’s beautiful and warm singing of the ‘Wahn! Wahn!’ monologue 
is the only thing to recommend this disc. The Hamburg tenor Geisler, who 
also sings Siegmund, is a dull, prosaic Lohengrin and Walther; while Ludwig’s 
conducting is heavy and insensitive. Gétterdiimmerung: Dawn & Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey; Funeral March. (Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Hans 
Knappertsbusch). Decca LXT 5255. Wonderfully sonorous accounts of the 
orchestral ‘bits’ from the last Ring opera. The Vienna Philharmonic plays 
with a beautiful glow, and Knappertsbusch’s merits as a Wagnerian are fully 
displayed. These pieces occupy one side of the disc only; the other contains 
the first movement of Bruckner’s Symphony No. 5, the rest being on LXT 
5256. Salome: Ah! Du Wolltest mich nicht deinen Mund kiissen lassen, 
Jokanaan! (Closing scene); Ah, perfido! (Concert Aria, Opus 65. Beethoven); 
Oberon: Ozean! Du Ungeheuer! (Inge Borkh. Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Josef Krips). Decca LXT 5250. Borkh’s voice has a purity and impersonal 
quality that are strangely in contrast to her stage impersonations, especially 
of Elektra and Salome, which are heavily charged with sex. She sings the 
Salome closing scene with a great deal of lovely tone, and the voice rides the 
climaxes very well, but I miss the richness and dramatic qualities of Welitsch. 
Borkh’s Beethoven is good if unexciting; and while her account of Rezia’s 
aria from Oberon is very fine, one does not feel the mounting excite- 
ment when the ship is sighted. Gré Brouwenstijn in her performances of the 
Weber and Beethoven arias as well as of ‘Leise, Leise’ from Freischiitz on 
Philips SBR 6206 gives far more ‘lift’ to her voice than Borkh, and despite 
an over-resonant recording, I find her Rezia especially tremendously exciting. 

H.D.R. 
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Opera Diary 
Covent Garden. The Mastersingers (January 28) 

Make no mistake about it; this was The Mastersingers of Nurem- 
berg and not Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg. By which I mean this was 
for the most part an Anglicized performance, in English, for an English 
audience, in which a great deal of the words came over, especially in the 
second and third acts. It was not and never set out to be a Festival 
Performance such as one expects to hear at Bayreuth or Munich; it was 
a repertory performance, much better one would imagine than any given 
during the season in the ordinary German Opera Houses. It was as 
meticulously prepared both musically and from the production points of 
view as many a festival performance. It is necessary therefore to judge 
this production on its own merits, and not to begin comparing it with 
performances with ‘ideal international casts’, if such things now exist. 

I do not intend now to go into the language question, Andrew 
Porter will eventually deal with that when he comes to analyse the 
various opinions that have been expressed in the many letters that have 
so far reached us, arising from his article on ‘Opera in English’ in last 
month’s OPERA. (Let me say however, that the number of readers who 
support both opERA and Covent Garden on this question, indicates that 
our readers are certainly more representative of the average operagoer 
than is the Wagner Society! ). 

Kubelik is a conductor who obviously needs time to soak himself 
in an opera. He is never at his best on a first night ; and we have found 
that Otello,-Bohéme, The Magic Flute and Jenufa have all got better 
and better from month to month. Undoubtedly we shall find the same 
with his Mastersingers. What I missed was the feeling of shape for the 
whole, which great Wagnerians so quickly discover and make known to 
their listeners ; the magic and poetry of the Midsummer Eve’s music was 
also absent on the first night; but by the beginning of the third act 
Kubelik was beginning to relax and to discover those elements, every- 
thing began to glow, so that we had a most beautiful account of the 
Sachs monologue, a richly humorous accompaniment to the Sachs-Beck- 
messer scene, and then the emotion boiled over with the Sachs-Eva- 
Walther scene. The last scene was splendid, it still could sound richer, 
but we ended with a glorious blaze of sound from stage and pit, when 
the orchestra, who had almost blotted their copy-book in the Overture, 
and a lot of the first act, vindicated itself. No less praiseworthy was the 
chorus. I have been accused of being unnecessarily severe with the 
Covent Garden chorus during the last year, but whatever I have said 
about them in the past, I think that during this season they have certainly 
shown a great improvement, and are singing once again with that fresh- 
ness and crispness of tone that used to characterize most of their efforts ; 
they were in excellent fettle on this occasion, and as good as they were 
in the riot scene and closing scene, it was their fine singing of the Chorale 
as soon as the curtain rose that left the most lasting impression. 

Erich Witte’s production was a nice mixture of tradition and 
naturalism. I have never seen a Mastersinger church congregation break 
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The opening moments of ‘The Mastersingers’. Walther succeeds in 
attracting Eva's attention 


up after service so naturally, nor domestic scenes so free from affectation. 
The crowds were well handled and everyone moved well; nothing 
obtruded and everything and everyone seemed in their right place at the 
right time. Wakhevitch’s sets were disappointing, however ; the Church 


scene was highly striking, but the brilliantly painted and lit stained-glass 
windows tended to take one’s attention away from the singers. Act 2 was 
a mess, neither realistic nor naturalistic; the first scene of Act 3 was 
highly polished mock-tudor; while the last act looked like a toy ply- 


THE MASTERSINGERS OF NUREMBERG 


Opera in three acts; words and music by Richard Wagner. Scenery and costumes by 
Georges Wakhevitch; lighting by John Sullivan; produced by Erich Witte. First performance 
of new production at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden on January 28, 1957. 


Walther von Stolzing Erich Witte Nachtigall ......... , David Allen 
Joan Sutherland Zorn . Emlyn Jones 
. Marjorie Thomas Eisslinger ..... . Dermot Troy 
.. Frederick Dalberg Vogelgesang ... Edgar Evans 
Peter Pears Moser ... tind David Tree 
. James Pease Foltz side ‘ Rona!d Lewis 
Beckmesser Geraint Evans Ortel . ; ‘ David Kelly 
Kothner Forbes Robinson Schwarz . Michael Langdon 
Nightwatchman Otakar Kraus 
The Covent Garden Chorus, Orchestra and Opera Ballet 
Conductor: Rafael Kubelik 


Houston Rog 














Top, | to r: James Pease (Sachs), 
Joan Sutherland (Eva), Erich 
Witte (Walther). Bottom, I to r: 
Peter Pears (David), Marjorie 
Thomas (Magdalene), Frederick 
Dalberg (Pogner). Right: Forbes 
Robinson (Kothner), Geraint 
Evans (Beckmesser) 

Houston Rogers 


Eva places the laurel wreath on Walther’s head after his 
singing of the Prize Song 





‘The Mastersingers’ at Covent 


Above, Beckmesser (Geraint Evans) 

shows the Masters the slate full of 

Walther’s mistakes; left, David (Peter 

Pears), explains to Walther (Erich Witte) 

the rules of the Mastersingers; below, ; 
‘O Sachs, my friend!’ (Act 3, scene 1) 


Houston Rogers 
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wood fort, and could surely have been better lighted. The old sets were 
still serviceable and much more in keeping with the kind of traditional 
production that the work received. 

As Sachs, James Pease sang most beautifully, and displayed one of 
the loveliest bass-baritone voices in present-day German opera ; his Sachs 
was on the young side, but both human and full of humorous touches. 
Like Baron Ochs this is a part that a singer must grow into, and when 
Pease has sung the role for a few more seasons, his Sachs will be even 
finer than it is now. The success of the evening was undoubtedly the 
Beckmesser of Geraint Evans; everything this artist puts his hand to he 
does well—but this performance was even better than most. Evans's 
Beckmesser was never overdone—he and the producer deserve praise for 
the absence of any vulgarity in the pantomime in the first scene of the 
last act: one really felt sorry for this Beckmesser. And, most important 
of all, he really sang the music. A triumph for Geraint Evans and for 
Covent Garden. 

Joan Sutherland’s Eva sounded well, and in the Quintet she rode the 
ensemble with ease and beauty; but there was little positive personality 
exhibited, and Eva’s ‘winning’ manner was completely absent. By con- 
trast, the Magdelene of Marjorie Thomas was a very positive characteri- 
zation, and excellently sung into the bargain. Erich Witte who gallantly 
stepped into the breach when Richard Lewis had to withdraw from the 
cast, sang Walther. His voice so admirably suited to parts like Loge does 
not exactly ravish the ear; but he displayed great intelligence and 
musicianship, and is to be thanked for saving the show. Peter Pears sang 
David's music with style and taste; he was too refined an apprentice 
though, and looked too much the aristocrat to be convincing. Frederick 
Dalberg is never so good as when singing Wagner. His voice was better 
focused than of late, and his diction clearer than usual. His Pogner was 
unusual in being clean-shaven. Forbes Robinson was a grave Kothner ; 
he sang well, and will undoubtedly discover more in the part as time 
goes on. The lesser Masters were all good, and Otakar Kraus’s night- 
watchman an excellent cameo. An evening more enjoyable in parts than 
as a whole, but one which gave more pleasure than anticipated. 

H.D.R. 
Sadler’s Wells. The Trittico (Puccini) (January 30) 

Il Trittico, threesome or triptych—even Puccini thought it rather a 
lot for one evening—has never been done complete at the Wells before, 
though for twenty years on and off Gianni Schicchi and more slowly 
Il Tabarro (The Cloak) have climbed to real popularity and are excel- 
lently done. In the first named, Denis Dowling sang the roguish 
Boccaccio hero so as to keep the audience delighted: there was a trifle 
too much horse play and the young lovers. William» McAlpine (Rinuccio) 
and Patricia Howard (Lauretta) sang sturdily but without much sparkle. 
Alexander Gibson conducted. In // Tabarro Victoria Eliott (Giorgetta) 
and Ronald Dowd (Luigi) as the guilty lovers let fly with the kind of 
spinto skirling that modern Puccini addicts demand. The soprano was 
especially good in her solo (‘E ben altro mio sogno’). Alfred Orda was 
too subdued as Michele. Leo Quayle conducted, with freedom and vigour 
but might have coaxed more out of the impressionist Paris-by-night music. 
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Suor Angelica, usually deemed too sickly for Protestant Britons, is 
the missing middle religious oleograph which was restored with full 
honours. Elizabeth Fretwell as a perhaps unduly sturdy nun, lacked the 
morbidezza for-the faintly mawkish heroine; among others, Patricia 
Johnson was excellent as the unbending aunt who comes to tell her that 
her little bastard baby born before she took to the cloister has died— 
whence the aria ‘Senza mamma’ and the suicide which ends in the 
(musically) beatific vision of the Virgin restoring or at least protecting 
Angelica’s child. For the pen which wrote the Butterfly-Sharpless scene, 
this nun versus princess encounter strikes me as rather below par. But 
others like it, as they like the aria, always to my ear a slightly fatigued 
outpouring. Pouring of another sort came from the convent fountain 
(necessary, as it is referred to by one of the more artistically minded 
sisters). It fizzed like the ‘Gents’ in the circle at the Royal Opera which 
often intrudes its obliggato into the quieter passages of cperas in that 
august house, but later quieted down. We were then able to hear the 
melifluous nuns, and admire the pretty little set by Peter Rice. Clive 
Carey produced respectably. The work was conducted by Marcus Dods 
and if it did not quite take as well as the other panels of the triptych, it 
was from no lack of enthusiasm either side of the footlights. P. H.-W. 





IL TRITTICO 
IL TABARRO 


Opera in one act by Giacomo Puccini; words by Giuseppe Adami founded on “La 
Houppelande™’ by Didier Gold; English translation by Herbert Withers. Designer 
Barbara Heseltine. Original production by John Moody, supervised by John Copley. 


Michele Alfred Orda 
Giorgetta . Victoria Elliott 
Luigi ‘ . Ronald Dowd 
Tinca = : ; Alberto Remedios 
Talpa : ‘ a , : : de . John Probyn 
Frugola ... : . “ ... Sheila Rex 
Ballad Seller ; . el a oe Site Gwent Lewis 
Lovers... : ini Jean Mountford and John Perrin 


Conductor: Leo Quayle 


SUOR ANGELICA 
Opera in one act by Giacomo Puccini; words by Gioacchino Forzano. English 
translation by Herbert Withers. Designer Peter Rice; producer Clive Carey. 
Sister Angelica ... : ; al ‘ ‘ ie Elizabeth Fretwell 
The Princess... ; a nn oa me ih ... Patricia Johnson 
The Abbess... ; ... Elizabeth Thomas 
The Monitor... oe ken fein <n nis an esa one ... Sheila Rex 
and Janet Leggat, Marion Studholme, Dorothy Nash, Grace Rattay, Jean Mountford, 
Joan Clarkson, Josephine Proust, Deidree Thurlow, Jane Gilbert, Joan Smalley, 
Barbara Unwin 
Conductor: Marcus Dods 
GIANNI SCHICCHI 
Opera in one act by Giacomo Puccini: text by Gioacchino Forzano. English 


translation by Percy Pitt. Designer Peter Hoffer; producer Arnold Matters 
Gianni | Schicchi.. ‘ ; ens = ‘ alk Denis Dowling 


Lauretta ... ged a ee ‘ Patricia Howard 
Zita ing ‘ : bea P ; : be ane ons Olwen Price 
Rinuccio . ane ws ‘ ’ ( , ‘ > William McAlpine 
Gherardo in 7 . : ~ : Thomas Round 
Nella ie _ _ : : . Patricia Bartlett 
Gherardino ; Sybil Hambleton 
Betto di Signa ... ‘ ‘ ...Harold Blackburn 
Simone... ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ioe sen David Ward 
Marco ‘ 4 A My % nie Pe ein “ : Peter Glossop 
Ciesca ' B ald . ; Judith Pierce 


Spinelloccio Charles Draper 


Conductor: Alexander Gibson 




















‘ Trittico’ 
at Sadler’s Wells 





Elizabeth Fretwell as Angelica, 
Patricia Johnson as the Princess 


Denis Dowling as Schicchi, 
Patricia Howard as Lauretta, 
William McAlpine as Rinuccio 





Victoria Elliott as Giorgetta, 
Alfred Orda as Michele 


Photos McBean 
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Covent Garden. Norma (February 2 and 6) 

Andrew Porter, in his review of the recent Norma in the Financial 
Times, quoted Hanslick’s critique of Lilli Lehmann’s performance of this 
opera in Vienna in 1885: ‘Nature denied her penetrating strength and 
sumptuousness of voice, . . . but it endowed her with a personality pre- 
destined not only for the stage but particularly tragic and noble roles’. 
This I find most fascinating, and some further reading about Lilli 
Lehmann informs us of the intense hard work put in by that singer to 
perfect her art. We know from Chorley that Pasta’s voice was originally 
‘hard, uneven and unbeautiful’ ; she too had a long hard struggle to over- 
come these difficulties, and as Grove tells us, ‘her voice was not abso- 
lutely free from imperfection; but the individuality of her impersona- 
tions and the peculiar and penetrating expression of her singing made 
the severest critic forget any faults of production in the sympathy and 
emotion she irresistibly created’. Therése Tietjens we are told left much 
to be desired when she first came to England—‘her rapid execution was 
heavy and imperfect ; fluency and flexibility were not hers by nature, but 
by dint of hard work she overcame all difficulties’; while the fabulous 
Malibran’s charm ‘seems to have lain chiefly in the peculiar colour and 
unusual extent of her voice, and in her excitable temperament . . . that 
her voice was not faultless either in quality or uniformity seems certain’. 
For Lehmann, Pasta, Tietjens and Malibran read Callas in each case ; and 
there you have the answer to those people who do not like Callas. I 
venture to suggest that this artist, despite her vocal imperfections, is a 
creative genius of the first order, whose personal magnetism is such, as 
was the case with Pasta, that the critic forgets those vocal imperfections. 
Because the personality and everything else about the singer is so power- 
ful some of us are enthralled when she is on the stage as with no other 
operatic artist today (Hotter has the same effect on me as Wotan); and 
are convinced that we are in the presence of an artist in the great tradi- 
tion. I use the word artist advisedly. 

When all is said and done opera 
is more than singing, it is music 
drama; and Callas’s Norma is a 
dramatic creation of the highest 
order. Just as I was constantly 
being told the other week that I 
should have heard Madame X or 
Y as Norma, so I am certain, that 
those of us who believe that this 
Norma is just as great in its way, 
will tell our children or grand- 
children about it. We will remem- 
ber the beauty with which she sings 
the phrase ‘E il sacro vischio io 
mieto’ immediately after the words 


Nicola Zaccaria as Oroveso: oppo- 
site, Ebe Stignani as Adalgisa 


Piucagliani 








Roger Wood 





‘Pace v'intimo’ and just before ‘Casta Diva’; the soft diminuendo on ‘Son 
io’ as she takes the laurel wreath from her brow and makes her con- 
fession in the last act; the wealth of meaning she invests in the words 
‘Oh, rimembranza!* as she lives again through the emotions of being 
loved by Pollione, while Adalgisa tells her of her illicit love. Then the 
change from the tender woman to the vindictive wronged mother as she 
hurls the words “Tremi tu? e per chi?’ at Pollione before the beginning of 
the magnificent trio; the bitterness with which she begins the scene with 
Pollione in the last scene. ‘In mia man’ alfin tu sei’, through the heart- 
broken duet ‘Qual cor tradisti’, to the final moving plea to Oroveso 
‘Deh! non volerli vittime’. 

Callas has, as everyone knows, lost much weight ; her voice too has 
lost some of its body, but instead we have a much more closely-knit 
instrument, more even in scale than before. There is still the occasional 
tendency to a sour note, or to sharp singing, but there is a new-found 
beauty in the middle voice, and all the old authority and variations of 
tone and colour. The ‘Casta Diva’ on the Saturday (February 2) was 
much better sung than at any of her previous performances in London, 
but it was the Wednesday performance of this aria that was the best; 
unfortunately some purists shushed the attempted applause! The duets 
with Adalgisa were models of their kind, and the give and take between 
the two women was something to be wondered at. 


Stignani is no ‘giovinetta’, as she is called by Norma in their first 
scene together; but she is still a mistress of song, and her ample, 
generous voice was in better estate than when she was last heard here 
as Amneris. We salute an artist of the great school of Italian singing. 


Giuseppe Vertecchi who replaced the indisposed Renato Gavarini 
was a loud and blustering Pollione, who calmed down a little at the 
second performance. But has there been a good Pollione since Martinelli 
gave up singing? On the other hand we were introduced to an excellent 
bass as Oroveso, Nicola Zaccaria, whose deep, round and beautifully 
produced voice reminded one of Pinza. He will be a welcome guest in 
London whenever he chooses to return. s 


The opera was conducted with tact and discretion by John Pritchard, 
who made the emotional climaxes in the last scene both moving and 
exciting; the orchestra accompanied the duets beautifully. Settings and 
production met the case more than adequately. 


The reception of the opera was enthusiastic—some people called it 
hysterical—but no more than the performance deserved. Therése Tietjens 
made England her home, and London heard her year after year in 
operas like Norma, Lucrezia Borgia and Medea. We cannot expect Callas 
to make her home in England, 2s she herself has said, ‘I belong to the 
world’; but we do hope that Mr Webster will see his way open to ask 
her to return more often. Perhaps she can take part in a new production 
in the summer of 1958 during the Covent Garden centenary celebrations. 
Would it not be exciting if she could sing Lady Macbeth in Shakespeare’s 
own country? H.D.R. 
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Covent Garden. Carmen (January 25) 

A slight change in the cast of Carmen brought in a new Don José 
and a new Zuniga. There was also a new conductor, John Matheson, 
who had already taken over a few performances from Kubelik. His 
tempi were presumably inherited, and some of them unconvincing, 
though we handled them as one persuaded. The Canzonet Bohémien 
was, it is true, taken at its proper markings—Andantino, crotchet = 100 
increasing via crotchet = 126 to Presto—where many conductors begin 
briskly and end helter skelter. Mr Matheson conducted with great spirit, 
and accompanied carefully, though he could not prevent the urchins 
from running away from him. This revised production, incidentally, has 
dispensed with Anthony Asquith’s unauthorized but rather charming 
Outsider Urchin who was not allowed to join in the game. 

Raymond Nilsson worked hard to good effect as Don José. He 
made the best of his voice, and he had obviously thought out his inter- 
pretation carefully and in detail. His decline and fall were plausible and 
were sketched within one character, not as a split personality whose 
weakness becomes suddenly a dominating destructive force. Michael 
Langdon was a solid, praiseworthy Zuniga. Far the best singing of the 
evening was to be heard neither from these two, nor from Muriel Smith’s 
Carmen, which never came to the continually-promised boil, but from 
Elsie Morison’s pure, sweet Micaéla. iW. 





Amateur and School Performances 


Rudolph Steiner Theatre: Cape Town University Opera Company. The Consul 
(January 9); Duke Bluebeard’s Castle and The Inland Woman (Chisholm) 
(January 16) 

Dr Erik Chisholm cut himself a firm niche in the operatic history of this 
country when he mounted the first British production of Les Troyens in 
Glasgow in 1935. In 1945 he went to Cape Town, to direct the Music Faculty 
of the University there. Cape Town opera at that time consisted of a short 
season of standard Puccini, Cav and Pag, etc., with a pick-up troupe ill-heard 
in a cinema (Albert Coates had not yet started his operatic activities, and of 
course there were no visiting Italian companies during the war). Chisholm 
promptly formed a University company, and in the University Theatre staged 
Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride, with Emmerentia Scheepers as Iphigénie. Since 
then he has done, among other things, Les Troyens, Béatrice et Bénédict, the 
Trittico, Fra Diavolo, Duke Bluebeard’s Castle, Comedy on a Bridge, The 
Consul, and several Mozart productions. Miss Scheepers and Covent Garden’s 
Noreen Berry are two singers from his company who have made their mark 
in London. 

It is an impressive record. At the turn of the year, Dr Chisholm brought 
his team to London to show them off in actual performance, with six Wigmore 
Hall concerts and two opera productions. In an odd sort of way, The Consul 
seemed in some respects a more considerable work simply because it was done 
less expertly than in the two previous versions we have seen (Menotti’s own, 
and Dennis Arundell’s at Sadler's Wells). Underlying Menotti’s cleverness, 
there was revealed a simple, honest sentiment, which usually tends to get 
masked by the theatrical sleight of hand. ‘The capacity to hit below the belt’ 
(as Constant Lambert remarked of Tchaikovsky) ‘is one that the most intel- 
lectual musician must envy’. Menotti’s capacity, it appears, arises not only 
from his dramatic skill—the first thing his detractors allow him—but almost 
equally from his ability to feel along with his characters and give to their 
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experiences an imaginative projection which communicates instantly with the 
audience. 

The South African production, by Gregorio Fiasconaro, was lower-keyed, 
less flamboyant, than the others, and no doubt further limited by the 
inadequate resources of the small theatre. In Desirée Talbot the company 
had a remarkably fine actress and a sensitive singer. Her voice is perhaps 
too small at present to tell in a larger house; if not, or when it develops, she 
should have a useful career ahead of her. Her Magda Sorel was not an 
evident heroine from the start, but an ordinary woman elevated by circum- 
stances to heroic stature. Her fine-drawn acting drew attention to a passage 
in a quiet key which sometimes passes for littlke—that in which we realize 
that Magda’s suicide is not an escape, but a bitter sacrifice to save her hus- 
band’s organization. And of course in the big aria, like all Magdas, she held 
even the most reluctant members of the audience in the hollow of her—or 
should one say Menotti’s?—hand. Norma Nash-Webber’s Secretary was not 
a charming, talented, witty, helpful creature, but a solid unimaginative one 
whose sudden outburst of frightened insight was for this reason all the more 
effective. Theresia Bester’s Granny was wonderfully unembarrassing. 

Duke Bluebeard’s Castle was receiving its first British stage performance. 
With a 15-piece hired orchestra (and that not a good one), Dr Chisholm could 
not pretend to do justice to the splendours of this score; but in the event it 
was surprising how much came over. This presentation complemented the 
Third Programme ones by showing how effectively the static libretto takes to 
the stage. Could Covent Garden not consider it? (Perhaps, since it calls for 
only two singers, it could be done while the opera company were on tour— 
even double-billed with The Miraculous Mandarin). Space forbids writing 
about Barték’s opera at the length which it deserves—it calls for a full-scale 
article—so we merely record that, with Miss Talbot as Judith and Mr 
Fiasconaro as Bluebeard, this musico-psychological exploration of human 
relationship made a profound impact. 

The Bartok was preceded by a one-act opera of Dr Chisholm’s, The 
Inland Woman, which is easily forgotten. Like the Synge-Vaughan Williams 
Riders to the Sea, but much less effectively, it treats of Irish fishermen drowned 
and their grieving women on shore. AP. 





Christmas Competition Results 


Several readers have told us that they found this year’s competition more 
difficult than previously, which must obviously account for the decrease in 
the number of entries. However enough of our readers attempted to answer 
the various questions to justify prizes being awarded to the following: Pari 1: 
(the photographs) Charles Reading, London, N.W.3 and Leo Riemens, Hol- 
land; Part 2: F. R. E. Jones, Manchester, and D. C. Kelly, Coulsdon, Surrey 
(home); and Herbert Rosenberg and Martin Sokol, New York. Consolation 
Prizes to S. Miller, Morden, Surrey; T. Anderson, Edinburgh, and Peter 
Merry, London, N.W.3; (overseas) Emil Marott, Copenhagen, and Rosanna 
Ricca, Turin. 


Here are the answers: 


Part 1. Photographs 

1. Marie Goetze as Fidés in Le Prophéte (most readers thought she was 
Suor Angelica); 2, Ernst Kraus as Dalibor; 3, Mme Charles Cahier as Adriano 
in Rienzi (various suggestions included Siebel, Euridice, Don Carlos as sung 
by a contralto, and Joan of Arc); 4, Delia Reinhardt as Iphigénie; 5, Charles 
Dalmores as Lohengrin (though we sympathised with the reader who thought 
it was Elsa); 6, Richard Mayr as Quasimodo in Notre Dame; 7, Margherita 
Carosio as Philine in Mignon (not Queen of the Night); 8, Franco Beval as 
Arnold in Guillaume Tell; 9, Augusta Oltrabella as Susanna in // segreto di 
Susanna (no Countess in Figaro ever smoked!); 10, Wilma Lipp as Servilia in 
La Clemenza di Tito; 11, Maria Callas as Constanze in Die Entfiihrung aus 
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dem Serail; 12, Gottlob Frick as Tommaso in Tiefland; 13, Set Svanholm as 
Otello; 14, Hilde Gueden as Zdenka in Arabella; 15, Roberta Peters as 
Zerlina; 16, Hermann Uhde as Lothario in Mignon; 17, Sena Jurinac as Ighino 
in Palestrina; 18, Ramon Vinay as Cyrano de Bergerac. 


Part 2 
1. Happy Families 

(a) Ben was Lucy’s Lover (The Telephone), but Macheath was allowed; 
(b) Lucia’s husband was Lord Arthur Bucklaw (Lucia di Lammermoor); 
although Mimi’s real name was Lucia, I doubt whether Rodolfo was ever 
actually her husband!; (c) Betto di Signa’s brother-in-law was Buoso Donati 
(Gianni Schicchi); (d) Ottavio’s wife was Beatrice (Le Donne Curiose), not 
Donna Anna—we are never told whether she married Ottavio after the year 
was up; (e) Antonio’s foster-daughter was Lodoletta (Mascagni); (f) Dolor’s 
father was Lieutenant Pinkerton; (g) Rafaello (alias Figaro)’s wife was 
Susanna; (h) Astrafiammante’s daughter was Pamina; (i) Lisa’s grandmother 
was the Countess or Queen of Spades; (j) Amelia Grimaldi’s father was 
Simone Boccanegra. 


2. Triplets 

(a) Marcello (Bohéme), Cavaradossi (Tosca) and M. Vertigo (Offenbach’s 
Pepito) are all painters; (b) Peréda, Mimi and Fidelio are all assumed names 
(Carlo, Lucia and Leonore); (c) Tchaikovsky, Verdi and Honegger all wrote 
operas about Joan of Arc; (d) Le Portrait de Manon, Polly and Julien are all 
sequels, respectively of Manon, The Beggar's Opera and Louise; (e) Florestan, 
Alfonso (Favorita) and Manrico all love ladies called Leonora; (f) Rudello 
(Ferroni), Labilia (Spinelli) and Cavalleria Rusticana all won prizes in the 
competition organized by Sonzogno in 1888; (g) Rodolfo, Figaro and Manon 
all appear in at least two operas by different composers; they are also all 
characters i: or ras based on French literary subjects, and as one competitor 
cleverly discovered, if the Rodolfo is the Luisa Miller hero, then in each case 
a Count tried to prevent the marriage from taking place (Conte Waiter, Conte 
Almaviva and Ccinte des Grieux); (h) Elisabetta Regina d’Inghilterra, 
Aureliano in Palmira and Il Barbiere di Siviglia all share the same overture; 
(i) Antonia, Miles and Doretta all have visions; Antonia of her dead mother, 
Miles of Peter Quint and Doretta of the King in La Rondine (this last ques- 
tion was a mistake on the part of the editors, who originally meant the three 
characters to have playing the piano in common; but memory played them 
false—the character in La Rondine who plays the piano is the poet Prunier, 
and it is he who sings about Doretta having the dream!); (j) Boughton, 
D’Erlanger and Tranchell have all written operas based on a Hardy story: 
a Queen of Cornwall, Tess of the Durbervilles and The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge. 


3. A Rose by Any Other Name 

(a) Helen Mitchell—Melba; (b) Marie Lajeunesse—Albani; (c) Eleanor 
Broadfoot—Eleanora de Cisneros; (d) Giovanni Matteo—Mario; (e) Lillian 
Norton—Nordica; (f) Jakob Pincus Perlemuth—Jan Peerce; (g) Ernst Seiffert 
—Richard Tauber; (i) George Burnson—George London; (j) Sara-Jane Layton 
Walker—Mme Charles Cahier. 


4. Operatic Orchestra 

(a) Harp-players include Spalzani (Hoffmann), Countess (Capriccio), 
Lothario (Mignon); (b) Palestrina plays the organ; (c) Norma and Calaf both 
strike a gong; (d) Corentino (Dinorah) and Schwanda play the bagpipes; (e) 
Sadko plays the gussly; (f) Jonny (Jonny spielt auf) plays the saxophone; (g) 
Pierotto (Linda di Chamounix) plays the hurdy-gurdy); (h) Dr Miracle (Hoff- 
mann), Beppe (L’Amico Fritz), Zdenek’s Ghost (Dalibor) are some of the 
characters who play a violin; (i) Werner (Der Trompeter von Sdkkingen) plays 
the trumpet; (j) Kaspar (Kaspar der Fagottist) plays the bassoon though Ameri- 
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can readers tell us that the Old Prisoner in the current production of La 
Perichole at the Metropolitan also indulges. 


5. Let’s Beat the Censor 

(a) For Hammer and Sickle—A Life for the Czar (we were much amused 
by the suggestion Siegfried or Nothung Refashioned!); (b) Mimi Pinson- 
La Bohéme (Leoncavallo); (c) Clara di Perth—Rigoletto; (d) Jerusalem—I 
Lombardi; (e) Die Guerillas, (f) Die zwei Tanten aus Mailand and (g) Tit for 
Tat—all Cosi fan tutte; (h) Salome—Hérodiade; (i) Giovanna di Guzman—I 
Vespri Siciliani; (j) Il Dissoluto Punito—Don Giovanni; (k) Karl der Kihne— 
Guillaume Tell; (1) Orietta di Lesbo—Giovanna d’Arco (Verdi); (m) Stiffelio— 
Aroldo; (n) Gli Anglicani, (0) Dic Welfen un die Gibellinen and (r) Renato 
di Croenwald—all Les Huguenots; (p) Il Corsaro di Venezia—Ernani; (q) 
Viscardello—Rigoletto; (s) La Bonta in Trionfo—La Cenerentola; (t) Gli Unni 
ed i Romani— Attila. 


6. Hidden Names 

Our ingenious readers have brought up the total number of hidden names 
to 210! Were it not that many of them appeared to enjoy Donna Daniela’s 
narrative for its own sake, we should be tempted next year to prescribe any 
ordinary text-page of OPERA as a hunting ground for hidden names (there are 
at least ten in the sentence we have just written!). We have managed to check 
most of those listed below, but have accepted just one or two on trust, from 
evidently reliable entries. (r) indicates a name which was reversed. 
Hans BLESSIN 
Magda LESSING (operetta, 1914) 
Thomas ROUND 
Leonard WARREN 


Muriel RAF 

Rifki AR (Ankara) 

Greta DON (premiétre Boughton’s ‘‘Alcestis’’) 
Maria ADANI 





Carlo DANI 

Oscar DANIEL (Odeon records) 

Léon NIEL 

Frank SALE (r) 

Frederick SHARP 

Antonietta STELLA 

Vittorio RE «) (enor 1910-20) 

Carlo BUTI 

Giovanni MILANI (Bauer) 

Pedro NAVIA 

Hannos THEIN 

Maria CALLAS (Fr) 

Lucy CALL (r) 

Gennaro de TURA 

Wilhelm HES 

Imrich GAI 

Frances ALDA 

Luigi ALVA 

Paul ALVAR 

Raphael ARIE 

Francoise LAI (also 
Piccinni) 

Giuseppina SANI (Fr) 

Karl ERB (r) 

Lucienne BREVAI 

Raphac! REVAI 

Mario VALLE (Chicago) 

Mr LEY (see OPERA, March, 1954, p. 136) 

Kyra VANE 

Maurice WEAR 

Maria GAY 

Elisabeth LOW(-Szoky) 

Ilse WOLF (r) 

Kim BORG (r) 

Gertrude GROB (-Prandl) 

Lawrence AVE 

Leonie RYSANEK 

Roxy KING 

Walter HYDI 

Robert EDY (r) 

Romano ROMA 

Stella ROMAN 

Maggie TEYTE (r) 

Dennis NOBLE 


spelt LAYS, sang in 


Enrico CARUSO 
Guglielmo CARUSON 
Marjan RUS 
Martha LIPTON 
Marcel ENOT (r) 
Torsten RALF 
Karl KAMANN 
Josef MANN 

Pol PLANCON 
Mado ROBIN 
Louis-Henri OBIN 
INNOCENTI (tenor 1900-10) 
Nicholas IVANOF 
Claude BEL (Bordeaux) 
Jenny LIND 
Janine LINDA 
Peter PEARS 
Lawrence REA 
Rosette ANDAY 
Jean DAY 

Ada SARI 
Gertrude RIBLA 
Elsa BLAND 
Emmy LAND 
Rosalia CHALIA 
Marie de VISLF (father of Gallié-Marie) 
Gino PENNO (pr 
Perceval ALLEN 
Roberto VANNI 
Livia PERI 

F. SIR (r) (Bauer) 
Marjorie SHIRES 
Enzo SERI (r) 
Rosa RAISA 

Alfo de QUICK 
Anna POLLAK 
Hans HOTTER 
Rudolf OTT 
Helmut IBLER 
Joan CROSS 
Mona ROSS 
Harry van OSS 
Wilma LIPP 

Juliet LIPPE 
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PERY (-Costa) (bass) Susanna ARNE (later Mrs Cibber) 
Victoria de los ANGELES (1) Hilde GUDEN 

Marcel OST (Antwerp) Jennie MAY (Chicago, 1934-5) 
Ernest BLANC David POLERI 

Mario ANCONA Astrid LOUS (Qdeon records) 
Barbara WITH (Graz) Jerome HINES 

Marie SASS Hermann UHDE (r) 

Pasquale AMATO Margaret HARSHAW 

Emma EAMES Mrs Alfred SHAW (first English Adalgisa) 
Evelyn AMES (Chicago 1933-4) Gertrud RILLA (Queen of the Night, Wupper- 
Arne van Erpekum SEM (r) thal, 1932) 

Luigi FORT Flaviano LABO 

Lina Bruna RASA Robert STEEL (American baritone, 1930s) 
Lisa DELLA CASA (r) Theo BAYLE (1) 

Peter KLEIN Danilo VEGA 

Fried! LOOS Nicolai GEDDA 

Emmy LOOSE Constanzo GERO 

Rudolf ROCK (Nuremberg) Terka LYON 

Maria KINAS Annie WOULD (Gram. Shop Encyc., Ist edi- 
de LAY (Paris 1900s) tion, p. 212a. ?Annie Woud) 
Renata TEBALDI (r) Mariana RADEV (r) 

BALDI (London 1725-8) Marinella MELI 

Marie ELBA (r) (first English Hiinsel) Carmen MELIS 

Nellie MELBA (r) Emanuel LIST 

Vittoria CALMA Dorothy DOW 

Marian ALMA (Bauer) Ronald DOWD 

Giulio NERI Edith LEE 

Giuseppe NOTO Cloe ELMO 

Jean NOTE Andre DRAN 

Roa ETON (r) (Met, 1919-26) Nell RANKIN 

Karel KALAS ° Riccardo MARTIN 

Adelaide SALA (see Stendhal’s ‘‘Rossini’’) Nino MARTINI 

Angelo BADA Carla MARTINIS 

Maria REINING Sigrd ONEGIN 

Florence MAJOR Patricia HOWARD 

Elizabeth WADE (r) (Intimate Opera) David WARD 

Laura BAR Signor THOS (Scala, C.G., 1900s) 
Sari BARABAS Richard LEWIS 

Amelia FOSSA (1) Antonio MADASI 

Leonora BETTER (Met, 1886-7) Marguerite DAS (Brussels 1920-30) 
Clara BUTT Theo ADAM (r) 

Dermot TROY PETIT 

Maria ROY Georges NORE 

Liselotte ENK (r) (Dresden) Afro POLI 

Raoul JOBIN Kate COVE 

Hugues CUENOD Vv. GARD 

Evelyn LAYE Mary GARDEN 

Hans PICK (Berlin) Cecil ARDEN 

Annelics KUPPER Michel DENS 

Elena REPP (1) Rene LITS 

Rosetta NOLI Lucine AMARA 

Alan LIGHT Mme MARA 

Arnold MATTERS Constantino EGO (Scala) 

Adéle LEIGH Claude GOT (bass, 1930s) 

Alda NONI Rudolf OTT (Linz) 

Margherita MAS Lise OTTO 

Gerhard UNGER George LONDON 

Pierre GERMAIN Karl DONCH 


van LOOK (Brussels, 1920s) 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 





Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER'S WELLS CARL ROSA 
Februa New Theatre, Hull 
25 ” Midsummer Marriage — Rigoletto 
26 Carmen Pearl Fishers Don Giovanni 
27 Ballet Trittico Bohéme 
28 Midsummer Marriage Boheme Hoffmann 
(end of Ist part of 

March London season) 
1 ' Ballet Martha Manon Lescaut 
2 (m) Ballet a Carmen 
2 (e) Ballet Rigoletto Barber of Seville 
March Gaumont, Cardiff Globe, Stockton 

Masked Ball a Carmen 
5 Carmen Bohéme Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
6 (m) — ae Barber of Seville 
6 (e) Masked Ball Magic Flute Trovatore 
7 Carmen Martha Rigoletto 
a Magic Flute Eugene Onegin Tannhauser 
9 (m) Magic Flute — Barber of Seville 
9 (e) Boheme Magic Flute Faust 
March Gaumont, Cardiff Royal, Norwich 
iW Jenufa a Carmen 
12 Magic Flute Magic Flute Bohéme 
13 Otello Rigoletto Rigoletto 
14 Bohéme Pearl Fishers Tannhiuser 
15 Otello Bohéme Don Giovanni 
16 (m) Bohéme —— Barber of Seville 
16 (e) Carmen Trittico Faust 
March Palace, Manchester Royal, Norwich 
18 Otello oe Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
19 Jenufa Figaro Manon Lescaut 
20 Carmen Bartered Bride Hoffmann 
21 Otello Traviata Trovatore 
22 Jenufa Pearl Fishers Boheme 
23 (m) Boheme — Carmen 
23 (e) Carmen Bohéme Barber of Seville 


(End of Ist part of 
London season) 





March Palace, Manchester Essoldo, Brighton 
25 Magic Flute Carmen 

26 Masked Ball Rigoletto 

27 Carmen Theatre closed for two Manon Lescaut 

28 Masked Ball weeks until April 8. Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
29 Magic Flute Barber of Seville 
30 (m) Magic Flute 

30 (e) Bohéme Faust 





Handel Opera Society, St. Pancras Town Hall, London. March 19-20 Alcina (Handel). 
Wigmore Hall, London. March 2 (m) Jean Watson. 
Royal Festival Hall. March 2 (e) London Opera Ensemble. March 3. Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Programme inctudes a scene from Collingwood’s ‘Macbeth’. March 20 
BBC Symphony with Lisa della Casa. March 24 Lisa della Casa recital. March 30 
a with Joan Hammond, conductor Vilem Tausky. March 31 
uriel Smith. 


BBC BROADCASTS FOR MARCH 
2 Andrea a Recording from Italy. Italian libretto, Ricordi, 271 Regent Street, W.1, 


3s. L, 

3 Die Frau ohne Schatten. German recording from Munich. German libretto, Boosey & 
Hawkes, 295 Regent Street, W.1, 3s. 6d. 

10 Paride ot Elena ey Italian recording from Milan. 

17 Des on ph records. German/English libretto, Decca, 1-3 Brixton 
Road, S.W.9, “4s. 6d 

24 Orfeo (Monteverdi) on gramophone records. 

26 Martha. Acts | and 2 by Sadler's Wells | eecaee from Newcastle. English libretto, O.U.P., 
44 Conduit Street, W.1, 3s. 6d. 

30 Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor. 3 recording from Vienna. 

31 Abu Hassan (Weber). Studio performance from Midiand Region (repeated April 1). 








Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham. 
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To Collectors of 
RARE VOCAL RECORDS 


A large selection of choice discs covering both the ‘Golden Age 


, 


and the early electric era is available at Astra House. Callers 
may consult our catalogve of rarities, and there is also a ‘browsing’ 
department where the collector may stumble upon many fine discs 


at very reasonable prices. 


‘CALLERS ONLY 


atc NO LISTS 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE Ltd. 


Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange 
of gramophone records of good music 


Midway between the Palace and Saville Theatre 
Astra House, 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avénue, London, W.C.2. 


Temple Bar 3007 














The L/P 
RECORD LIBRARY 


Classical Catalogue and 
Handbook for 1956-57 
is the only comprehensive 
Selective, Classical L/P Catalogue 
published. 
@ Lists nearly 3,000 recommended 
L/Ps and includes sections on: 
@ The Care of L/Ps. 
@ The Reproduction of L/Ps. 
@ A Basis for a Record Collection 
(100 Recommended) L/Ps. 
@ Full details of Library member- 
ship. 
4 IT COSTS ONLY 
POST 3 /- FREE 
From: 
THE L/P RECORD LIBRARY, 
SQUIRES GATE STN. APPROACH, 
BLACKPOOL, Lancs. 








The Advisory Committee on 
Amateur Opera 
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8th Annual 


Operatic Summer School 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, BANGOR, 
N. WALES. 


24th August to Ist September, 1957 


Section A: 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 
DER FREISCHUTZ 


Section B: 
ANNIE GET YOUR GUN 


Apply for full details to: 
THE NATIONAL OPERATIC AND 
DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION, 


1 Crestfield Street, London, W.C.1. 
Tel.: TER 5655. 
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adama Butterfly” 


PUCCINI 
with VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES and 
ANNA MARIA CANALI . GIUSEPPE Di STEFANO 
TITO GOBBI 


Orchestra and Chorus of the Opera House, Rome 
Conducted by GIANANDREA GAVAZZENI 
Recorded in the Opera House, Rome 
The three records in a specially designed Presentation Box ALP 1215-17 
A line-by-line Libretto is available. Price 4/6d. 
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“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
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THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD. (RECORD DIVISION), 8-11 GT. CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1I 
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